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Ventures in Community Improvement (VICI) is a program 
that provides intensive training in construction skills to 
disadvantaged youth and at the same time allows them to produce 
tangible improvements in housing and public facilities in their own 
low-income communities. The model was tested twice previously, once 
in an eight-state demonstration that served 16- to 19-year-oldi5 (in 
the late 1970s) and once in a demonstration involving women aged 18 
to 35 (in the mid-1980s). Both demonstrations confirmed the model's 
effectiveness in helping disadvantaged persons earn higher wages than 
their counterparts who were not served by the program. A third 
demonstration of the VICI model was conducted in four cities: the Bay 
Area of northern California; Cleveland, Ohio; Houston, Texas, and 
Dallas, Texas, between 1984 and 1987. These projects, which were 
sponsored by Standard Oil/BP America, served both men and women 
between the ages of 18 and 24 in several cycles over an 18-month 
period. Despite the fact that this third demonstration was conducted 
in a climate of reduced national funding, all had positive outcomes. 
The VICI trainees produced work of tangible value, and in the two 
sites where a work value analysis was conducted, the value of the 
work produced exceeded the wages paid to the trainees. Overall, the 
job placement rates in the third demonstration were slightly higher 
than those of the two previous demonstrations. Moreover, two sites 
and one cycle from a third site surpassed the job placement rates 
produced by the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) system, with 
postprogram wages across the sites 40 percent higher than those 
earned by JTPA trainees. (MN) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Ventures in Community Improvement (VICI) is a program that 
provides intensive training in construction skills to dis- 
advantaged youth while they produce tangible improvements to 
housing and public facilities in their ovm low- income communi- 
ties. Trainees are organized in small crews supervised by highly 
skilled craftspeople and are required to meet rigorous standards 
of performance over a minimum training period of six months. 

The model was originally tested in the late 1970s in eight sites 
that served 16- to 19-year-olds. The demonstration was supported 
by the U*S. Department of Labor, which provided each site with 
more than $1 million to support local operations. Extensive 
research demonstrated the effectiveness of the model in both 
preparing young people for jobs and producing high-quality work. 
Half the sites continued to operate the program on their own. 

The second VICI demonstration was conducted in the mid-1980s with 
support from The Ford Foundation and primary funding by local 
resources. This demonstration applied the model to 18- to 35- 
year-old, low-income women, many of whom were dependent on 
welfare. These women performed well in the training and those 
who were placed in construction-related jobs earned an average of 
$4 per hour more than women in a comparison group. Mor^^ than 
half the ten demonstration sites continued the program beyond the 
demonstration period* 

This report examines the third demonstration of the VICI model, 
which was soonsored by Standard Oil /BP America in four cities 
between 1984 and 1987. Building on lessons learned in previous 
VICI tests, the 1984-87 projects served both men and women, ages 
18 to 24, in several cycles over an 18-month period. The demon- 
stration sought to assess whether the model could be effectively 
replicated in an environment of reduced national funding for 
innovative programs, and, if so, how it would be affected by 
local adaptations and a variety of operating structures. 

In the Bay Area of northern California, VICI was operated by the 
California Conservation Corps. The two programs have many 
characteristics in common: demanding work projects, tangible 
work, tight discipline and work in crews. The goal was to deter- 
mine whether VICI's concentration on skill development could be 
incorporated into the CCC's focus on building job-readiness. 
We found that the two approaches could be effectively joined, but 
that flexibility in both is essential. 

In Cleveland, the demonstration's original intent was to explore 
joint operation of VICI by a settlement house that provides 
social services and a community development corporation involved 

i 
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in housing r-;s/\abilitation. However, the partnership was dis- 
solved Just prior to start-up and the social service agency 
ultimately operated VICI on its own. As a result, the agency 
found it difficult to make an adequate supply of work contin- 
uously available. Still, the agency was very successful at 
Placing VICI participants in jobs following training. 

The Houston program was operated by the public housing authority, 
had multimillion dollar rehabilitation projects that VICI crews 
could use as worksites and attempted to have VICI operated by a 
private contractor. The latter variation produced problems that 
outweighed the potential benefits. 

^t^i^^ program, originally intended to operate as Houston's 
did, had to change direction because federal rehabilitation funds 
were withdrawn. Instead, the Dallas Housing Authority operated 
VICI as a special part of its ongoing construction-r :lated 
maintenance work, using its existing staff as supervisors. These 
supervisors were not always sufficiently qualified for the 
training task. However, other aspects of the Dallas program were 
more effective, such as its creative use of support services. 

°^ ^^^^ two Texas sites in- 

cluded Dallas' wfiver of minimum education requirements for 

participation in Houston of a highly visible and 
influential Private Sector Initiatives organization to bring 
together the consortium of actors needed to run VICI as designed. 
In the midst of the demonstration, both Texas sites suffered from 
a local economic recession that created difficulties with the 
placement of VICI graduates. 

Analyses of program operations and effects in the four demonstra- 
tion sites are based on data and information collected through 

S program documents, and participant data 

obtained from enrollment and exit forms filled out for%^ach 
trainee. The work valuation assessment done in two sites in- 
volved estimates made by independent estimators of the cost of 
doing wor!' of comparable quality by other means. 

CONCLUSIONS 

InLfS^i^'^^^w? °^ ^^^^ ^ Climate of reduced national funding 
f^KfJ positive outcomes have led two sites to 

pe?^od" f^hiir-'^''^ ^r^^^ demonstration 

period, a third is considering program reactivation. 

oJ^L'^'^'k'^''®®^ produced work of tangible value and in the two 
sites where we conducted a work value analysis, the value of work 
produced exceeded the wages paid to the trainees. Overall job 
placement rates slightly exceeded -hose achieved in the two 
ll^Z^°''%^^^°^^^^^t±ons. Also, two sites and one cycle from a 
third site surpassed the job placement rates produced by the JTPA 
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system; postprogram wages across sites were 40 percent higher 
than those of JTPA trainees. 

All sites were able to integrate men and women into the crew 
structure; three met or exceeded the goal of 25 percent partici- 
pation by women. The women worked effectively. While there was 
come resistance to the inclusion of women on the crews, the 
problems experienced were relatively minor and easy to solve. 

By encouraging local variations on VlCl, the Standard Oil/BP 
America demonstration showed that the model has sufficient 
flexibility to meet local needs and constraints. As long as 
VICI's basic elements were retained, demonstration sites were 
able to vary the program design in ways that often increased its 
effectiveness. Successful local variations on the basic Oasign 
included the following: 

o Eliminating minimum education req uirements for 
trainees — This variation produced no adverse 
effect on job placement, length-of-stay in the 
program or the quality of work produced* Enroll- 
ment of trainees without adequate basic skills, 
however, requires that remediation be offered in 
the classroom component. 

o C lassroom education — Classroom experience was 

found to be useful both as an orientation for new 
trainees and as a constructive use of downtime. 
This augmentation of on-site skill instruction 
was so effective, in fact, that it will be made a 
standard component of the VICI model in future 
projects . 

o Reduction of crew size — In some sites, the 
standard six- to seven-member crew was often 
adjusted to three or four members, which appeared 
optimal for training and developing work pro- 
jects. However, we believe this change would be 
prohibitively expensive for most projects. 

other variations were unsuccessful. Departing too far from the 
basic crew, either by increasing crew size to 12 or by elimin- 
ating crews altogether, was found to be ineffective for both 
training and production. Also, the use of private construction 
contractors to deliver the program failed to meet its dual goals 
because the contractors' demands for production clearly out- 
weighed the program operators' focus on training. Production was 
achieved at training's expense. 

In looking at the experiences of the four demonstration sites, 
three factors emerge as key to effective VICI implementation. 
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Sites were m6st successful in meeting VICI goals when they had 
the following program elements: 



o Ready access to work projects -- If sufficient work 
is difficult to obtain, program staff must divert 
too much attention from on-site training, if the 
program operator does not have a supply of work 
under its own control, agreements and timetables 
for work project flow must be reached well in 
advance of need. 

o A specif icallv d esignated program manager - -VICI 
programs are too complex to operate without a 
full-time coordinator. Support for this type of 
administrative position is often difficult to 
obtain; without it, however, VICI management can 
drain a sponsoring organization's staff re- 
sources. 

o Policies that control attrition — Finding an 

appropriate level of attrition presents a special 
cnallenge to a VICI program attempting to meet 
its dual goals. While excessive attrition has a 
deleterious effect on job placement and work 
production, effecrive training r*;quires setting 
standards that must be met for retention in the 
program. One solution to this dilemma is 
counseling and in-program discipline for trainees 
who need to change their behavior. Another is 
judicious use of unpaid classroom time for 
several weeks prior to on-site work, during which 
potential trainees can be screened and behavior 
standards can be made clear. 



IMPLICATIONS 



•iTxS Standard Oil/BP America VICI demonstration conclusively 
reaffirmed the current view that disadvantaged and welfare- 
dependent people can be trained, will work and can contribute to 
the public good. The demonstration also showed how the public 
sector can organize and implement programs that succeed 
However, doing so required rethinking some standard approaches. 

Rather than addressing problems individually, VICI calls for a 
more holistic approach— one that requires public programs and 
th3ir funding sources (e.g. the welfare, employment and training, 

systems) to broaden their perspectives and connect 
with other systems. Such an integrated approach greatly facili- 
tates the use of dual social utility programs like VICI. 

^l^t'/""^ example, is challenged by aspects of the VICI model 
that do not conform to established practices; for example, VICI 
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requires a longer training time and higher costs than those 
preferred by this system^ which is today particularly eager to 
"produce" rapidly and effectively. The welfare system is 
challenged to adjust its regulations to accommodate the needs of 
women in training. Housing agencies are challenged to organize 
work in order to facilitate training. 

In the VICI sites ^ however, many of these local agencies were 
willing to try new ideas as long as realistic goals were estab- 
lished and met. The demonstration showed that by requiring 
adherence to a few core principles while allowing substantial 
local flexibility on other aspects of program design, a program 
can maintain the model's integrity and effectiveness and still 
respond to varying agency mandates and local needs. 

Carrying out replication of proven models with this kind of 
success and flexibility on a larger scale is one of the major 
issues that must be confronted over the next decade if the 
lessons of past investments in social experiments are to be used 
effectively during a period of reduced funding. The recent VICI 
initiative provides practical lessons and generates optimism 
about the prospects for successfully replicating VICI on a large 
scale. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



This report examines the third demonstration of the Ventures in 
Community Improvement (VICI) model, which was sponsored by 
Standard Oil/BP P ''.en in four cities between 1984 and 1987. 
Each site condu VICI program for 18 months, operating 

several cycles i to 24-year-old men and women. 

This demonstration afforded Public/Private Ventures (P/PV) the 
opportunity to explore specific implementation issues in depth. 
The particular areas of focus fall into three groups: 

1, Replication . Given the reduced levels of national 
funding available for local operations, technical 
assistance and oversight in this demonstration, could 
VICI be replicated in four new sites as efficiently as 
it was in the previous VICI efforts with results that 
are at least equivalent? (The original VICI demonstra- 
tion provided more than a million dollars to each local 
program. ) This finding would give some indication of 
the feasibility of large-scale replication in a climate 
of reauced national funding. 

2. Implementation . The key implementation issues to be 
examined were: 

o Could men and women be integrated in the pro- 
gram' s crew structure? The original VICI 
demonstration targeted young males; the second 
targeted women. P/PV had not previously targeted 
a combination of males and females. 

o What would be the key local adaptations of the 
basic VICI model and what effect would those 
adaptations have on performance? P/PV's interest 
in adaptations centered mainly on differing 
approaches to classroom training, worksite 
selection and supervision, size/structure of 
crews and advisory boards. 

o Could we identify factors in the four new sites 
that would add to our knowledge of the relative 
strengths and weaknesses of particular management 
and operating structures? VICI has been operated 
nder a number of c^ifferent auspices employing 
iifferent approaches. In this effort, we wanted 
to look more closely at the strengths and 
weaknesses of these alternatives. 
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3« Institutionalization . Could the sites develop the 

reputations ^nd local support needed to institutional- 
ize the projects? As with previous VICI efforts, P/FV 
was interested in starting a program initiative to meet 
local community needs, a program that would continue 
beyond the demonstration period, after support from 
national organizations had been removed. 

BACKGROUND 

The VICI model involves structured, rigorous on-site training in 
the construction trades. Trainees, supervised and taught by 
skilled journeypersons, work and learn while producing tangible 
improvements in their own community's low- income housing and 
public facilities. This demonstration was intenr'ed to identify 
and examine key operational issues as well as train community 
residents. 

In 1977, when the VICI model was first designed, cities were 
grappling with a number of pressing issues. Then, as now, two 
problems were seen as particularly critical: unemployment among 
young adults, particularly minorities; and the deteriorating 
infrastructure of many communities, specifically housing and 
community facilities in low- income neighborhoods. 

Then, as now, approximately two of every five minority youth 
looking for a job could not find one. As alarming as that figure 
is, it understates the problem by not including the estimated one 
unemployed youth in three who has simply given up looking for 
work. Many of these idle youth lack the basic skills that would 
enable them to participate in the few programs that are available 
to train and employ them. Between funding cuts in those programs 
and increased competition for scarce resources from otl ',r types 
of social programs, these youth have increasingly been left with 
no place to turn. 

Efforts to revive neighborhoods have been similarly limited by 
diminishing resources and a lack of effective programming. 
Federal funding for the construction or rehabilitation of low- 
income housing has been reduced radically over the past several 
years. Low- income communities are searching for ways to best 
utilize the few resources still available in order to provide 
residents with safe, decent and affordable housing and community 
facilities. 

The introduction of the VICI program provided an opportunity to 
address both issues, in the model, youth are organized in small 
crews, supervised by highly skilled instructors, and trained in 
the construction trades. Trainees are drawn from low-income 
communities, most of them economically depressed, and are 
provided entr6e to crafts that could enable them to earn a decent 
living. Trainees learn these skills by helping rebuild their own 
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communities. Rehabilitating housing and community facilities xn 
the t-rainees' "back vard" not only provdes trainees with con- 
creteT hands-on experience but also positively reinforces their 
self-image by allowing them to see their labor contribute 
directly to the well-being of their neighbors and themselves. 

The original VICI demonstration was aimed at 16- to 19-year-old 
^•outh who were largely disadvantaged and out of school. The 
wdcond demonstration. Women in VICI, applied the model to 18- to 
35-year-old, low-income women, many of whom were sxngle parents 
and dependent on welfare. 

While the original demonstration proved the effectiveness of the 
VICI model in preparing ycung people for jobs and producing high 
quality work, it also showed that VICI was too rigorous for 16- 
and 17-year-olds. Performance demands and the discipline 
necessary for work production require more mature trainees. This 
information was incorporated into the Women in VICI and subse- 
quent VICI program designs. 

Subsequently, Women in VICI showed that the model can be effec- 
tive with female trainees, who performed well in the construc- 
tion-related training. Female trainees managed heavy materials, 
worked under difficult conditions and produced high quality work. 
As a result, the VICI program design now requires that female 
trainees be included in the program. 

The focus of this report is an assessment of program operations 
in the third VICI demonstration, which replicated the model in 
four sites: Cleveland, Houston, Dallas and the Bay Area of 
northern California. This demonstration was begun in 1984 and 
ended in late 1987. It sought to replicate the VICI model, while 
putting new approaches into practice and implementing lessons 
learned during the two previous demonstrations. The demonstra- 
tion was designed to train 36 to 50 participants at each site. 
Trainees were to be 18 to 24 years of age and economically 
disadvantaged, with females constituting approximately 25 percent 
of the total served. Trainees were to be residents of the 
communities where work was being performed. The report examines 
key issues related to program replication and implementation, and 
discusses lessons learned at each of the sites. 

FUNDING 

Standard Oil/BP America provided P/PV with funds to develop and 
operate VICI at the national level. P/PV's activities included 
site selection, technical assistance, monitoring, research and 
assistance with project continuation, tiupport for local opera- 
tions was provided by The Meadows Founda C.ion , The Cleveland 
Foundation, The George Gund Foundation, The Houston Committee for 
Private Sector Initiatives, Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion, EXXON, Shell Oil Company and Chevron. In the demonstration 
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phase, local VICI programs reliecl on seed funding received from 
these organizations. 

Funds were used to leverage support from other sources, .-^uch as 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) funds, community development 
grants and other housing funds. As a result, no single organiza- 
tion was financially responsible for the entire effort, allowing 
projects a greater chance of continuing operations after the 
demonstration period ends. 

THE VICI MODEL 

The VICI model was designed to achieve two major goals: 

o Providing intensive training in construction 
skills to enable disadvantaged young people to 
enter unsubsidized jobs or apprenticeship 
programs; and 

o Producing tangible community improvements through 
construction or rehabilitation of housing and 
public facilities In low- income communities. 

In practice, VICI program operators have a high degree of 
flexibility in adjusting the model according to local needs and 
preferences. However, certain elements of the model must be 
present, including: 

o Crews of no more than six or seven trainees; 

o Crew supervision and training conducted by 
experienced j ourneypeople ; 

o Crews composed of both male and female trainees 
(with at least 25 percent female participation 
strongly recommended); 

o Work performed that is of substantial value to 
low-income housiiig and/or public facxlities; 

o A minimum of six months of training; 

o An intensive job placement process to help 

trainees acquire training-related jobs following 
program participation; 

o Working relationships between the program 

operator and other supporting organizations whose 
functions and expertise are required to implement 
all aspects of the model. These include: 
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- Unions or other credentialing organizations 
that can provide supervisors and placement 
opportunities i 

- Work-sponsoring organizations to identify 
and/or provide worksites; and 

Employment and training agencies to assist 
in recruitment, funding and job placement, 
as necessary. 

o A program operator to manage the training of and 
production by the VICI crews. Any of the 
organizations mentioned earlier can fill this 
rDle or an independent organization can be 
enlisced. 

P/PV strongly encourages two additions to this basic model 
design: support services and advisory boards. Neither are 
required for replication but both can have very positive effects 
on program operations and trainee performance if implemented 
properly < 

P/PV encourages sites to directly provide or refer participants 
to a variety of support services, including child care, trans- 
portation, health screening, counseling and r'river education. 
For this demonstration, P/PV required that access to support 
services be described in the application package. Because of the 
cost of these services, P/PV did not make them mandatory. 

Advisory boards have proven useful in many VICI programs over the 
years; however, a number of programs have operated well without 
them and a few have operated in spite of them. Therefore, P/PV 
does not require that a board be appointed. Still, local 
operators are sbrongly encouraged to create boards composed, at a 
minimum, of representatives from all participating organizations. 
The board should attempt to oversee operations, facilitate 
coordination and problem-solving, and plan the future of VICI at 
the site. Since these boards are not required, their effective- 
ness and activities tend to vary from site to site. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES 

Based on our experience in previous VICI demonstrations, we 
refined the model for this initiative. As a result, we expected 
that approximately 60 percent of the 36 to 50 young people 
trained in each site would complete the training and that 
approximately half of all enrollees would obtain employment in 
training-related jobs. We also expected hourly postprogram wages 
to average $5.00 or more in each site. The demonstration largely 
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fulfilled these expectations. Specific outcomes are discussed in 
Chapter ii. 



Production projections were less specific, largely because 
production outcomes are more difficult to quantify. viCI's goal 
is to produce tangible, valuable work, in the original demon- 
stration, VICI crews produced work judged to be of equal or 
higher quality than could have been expected from private 
contractors in 90 percent of the Worksites examined. Expecta- 
tions were that the quality of work in the third demonstration 
would match or exceed that earlier experience; how well this goa 
was met is discussed in Chapter m. 

DATA COLLECTION 



The analyses presented in this report are based on data and 
information collected through site visits, reviews of program 
documents and analysis of participant data obtained from enroll- 
ment and exit forms filled out for each trainee. 

The assessment team conducted site visits at frequent intervals 
during the lifespan of each demonstration— from prior to start-up 
through completion (and in many cases, beyond completion). 
Members of the team interviewed administrators, managers 
instructors, support service providers, trainees, cooperating 
organizations and funders. Their notes and various program 
documents were used in this assessment. For the work valuation 
assessment, the team conducted semistructured interviews with 
program operators, work providers and instructors; reviewed 
program documents and used independent estimators to provide 
estimates of the cost of doing work of comparable quality by 
other means. Data from enrollment and termination forms were 
coded and keyed for all trainees. When important data were 
missing substantial efforts were undertaken to obtain the data 
from other program records or from direct contact with super- 
visors and trainees. 

Throughout the report, data used are presented by site. As will 
become clear in the sections discussing the four programs 
hoveyer, it is often impossible to ascribe differences in 

^lnri''??/2?^''®r^*^ solely to site implementation of the model, 
since its effect cannot be disentangled from the impact of a 
community's economic environment. Because this impact affected 
program results, reported findings often must be attributed to 
prevailing economic conditions as well as model implementation. 

STRUCTURE OF THE REPORT 

Chapter ii discusses program implementation: the nature of 
participants, job placement and other short-term outcomes, local 
«nS^siS?^ J^*^ ^""^ adaptation of the model, program management, 
and institutiom .zation. Chapter ill discusses the value and 
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quality of work accomplished by VICI crews on selected projects 
in two sites and Chapter IV presents conclusions and reconunenda- 
tions. 
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II. PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



This chapter describes and analyzes the activities that were 
undertaken in implementing the VICI model at the four demonstra- 
tion sites. Site selection, recruitment, trainee characteris- 
tics, structure of training, structure of work, job placement, 
program management and administration, and institutionalization 
are among the topics discussed. 

SITE SELECTION 

Standard Oil/BP America specified that three to five cities were 
to be selected as VICI sites from among eight in which it had a 
significant corporate presence: Anchorage, Alaska; the Bay Area 
in California; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Denver, Colorado; 
Houston, Texas; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Toledo, Ohio. P/PV 
worked with each city to determine which sites would be most 
suitable to VICI operations. Elements involved in selection 
included: commitment from the local employment and training 
organization and other local organizations that could act Js 
useful resources, the availability of sufficient work for the 
trainees and an economic climate conducive to job placement in 
the construction trades (as it turned out, our crystal ball was a 
bit cloudy). Ultimately, four sites were selected: the Bay 
Area, California; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas and Houston, Texas. 

The selection process was designed as an opportunity to examine 
the possibility of employing a variety of new program approaches. 
In the Bay Area, for example, P/PV saw the possibility of 
combining XlCl with the California Conservation Corps (CCC). If 
such a coir.bination were successful, the CCC could enrich its own 
program through specific skills training and VICI could be 
replicated throughout California via the CCC's statewide network 
of centers. VICI and the CCC have many characteristics in 
common: demanding work projects, tangible work, tight discipline 
and work in crews. However, the CCC concentrates on building 
job-readiness while VICI focuses on both job-readiness and 
marketable skills, stressing specific skill development and job 
placement. In the CCC, P/PV saw an opportunity to determine 
whether ViCl's approach to skill development could be incor- 
porated into the CCC. We learned that the two approaches can be 
joined but that flexibility is essential. 

In Cleveland, we saw the opportunity to work with two types of 
community organizations. One, Friendly Inn Settlement House, is 
geared to social services; the other, a community development 
corporation known as Famicos Foundation, is geared to housing 
rehabilitation. Both organizations work iri the Hough neighbor- 
hood, a very depressed area in Cleveland After Cleveland had 
been selected as a VICI site, Famicos Foundation dropped its 
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support of the partnership, though it did supply a few worksites 
during the operational period; by the time Famicos Foundation 
dropped out of the partnership, it was too late to select another 
site. The breakup of the partnership had a deleterious effect on 
the program as Friendly Inn found it difficult to make an 
adequate supply of work continuously available. 

Both Texas programs were operated by public housing authorities, 
had multimiliion dollar rehabilitation projects that VICI crews 
could use as worksites, and were interested in attempting a 
variation of VICI that P/PV had been looking for the opportunity 
to try: one in which operation of VICI was done by a private 
contractor under the supervision of the housing authorities. 
Through this project, we learned that the problems associated 
with running a VICI program through a private contractor out- 
weighed the benefits. 

Unlike the other sites, Dallas also planned to see if the program 
could work without VICI's usual requirement that trainees have a 
minimum level of education. Houston had the added attraction of 
a highly visible and influential Private Sector Initiatives 
organization that served as a catalyst for bringing VICI to 
Houston, bringing together the consortium of actors needed to run 
TChe program as designed. 

Following site selection, it was learned that federal funds for 
massive rehabilitation had been withdrawn due to lead contamina- 
tion in the West Dallas Housing Project where VICI operations 
were planned. As a result, there was no role for a private 
contractor. However, extensive amounts of construction-related 
maintenance work still had to be done, so the housing authority 
operated the VICI program as a special part of its ongoing 
construction-related maintenance effort at that site. T^is 
change had implications beyond the type of work produced'and 
training provided. Supervision also suffered, since existing 
staff were used to supervise trainees. These supervisors were 
not always sufficiently qualified for the training task. 

It should also be noted that Houston and Dallas ware selected as 
sites before the onset of the economic recession in the South- 
west which was due largely to falling oil prices. By the time 
the full economic impact could have been foreseen, the demonstra- 
tion was underway. Had the recession hit earlier, it is likely 
that Houston and possibly Dallas would never have been selected, 
since inevitable difficulties with job placement would have bee- 
anticipated. 

SITE PROFILES 

To familiarize the reader with the basic makeup of the VICI 
program in the sites, the following sections summarize the most 
outstanding features, both positive and negative, of each site. 
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A brief profile of site characteristics is presented in Table 
II. 1. 

Bay Area^ California 

The CCC was the program operator of both a nine--month training 
cycle and, two-and-one-half months later, a six-month cycle. The 
first cycle involved four crews and the second involved two 
crews. During the two cycles, a total of 60 trainees were 
enrolled. The CCC handled recruitment, supplied and augmented 
supervision, and took responsibility for job placement. Trainees 
started at minimum wage, with raises based on performance. 

During the first cycle, one supervisor was a union journeyman who 
was referred by the Alaiaeda Building Trades Council, selected by 
the CCC and paid for by local foundation dollars that were 
funneled through one of the work providers. A second instructor 
was supplied directly by the CCC. The other two first-cycle 
supervisors were provided by the work sponsors; the CCC had 
little involvement in selecting them. During the second cycle, 
the Oakland Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) program funded 
the other two supervisor positions, both of which the CCC filled 
with union journeymen. 

During the first cycle, the program was managed primarily by the 
CCC center director with assistance from other CCC staff in 
managing operations at the worksites. A CCC staff member was 
brought into VICI operations later in the cycle to assist with 
job placement. He subsequently became the program coordinator 
under the center director's supervision and served in that 
capacity through the second cycle. Foundation funds paid his 
salary until JTPA funding was obtained to pay the coordinator at 
the beginning of the second cycle. 

Work projects were supplied by the Knowland Park Zoo, East Bay 
Regional Parks District, Merritt College and the CCC. The 
College of Alameda, Merritt College and Contra Costa College 
provided the education component. During the second cycle, 
Merritt College provided counseling, acted as fiscal agent and 
donated office space. 

The success of the Bay Area VICI program is best reflected by two 
features: the CCC's willingness to explore fpr broader use in 
its programs an emphasis on youth development goals through 
intensive skill training and job placement, and the extensive 
cooperation of the Alameda Building Trades Council, which donated 
labor, especially for extensive roofing repair. However, the 
union connection in the job placement process did not work very 
effectively. Despite special funding from the CCC to help the 
process along, the effort suffered from the CCC*s lack of 
experience in job placement and initial results were disappoint- 
ing. During the second cycle, with concerted attention paid to 
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Table II. 1 
SITE PROFILES 



Procrr=iin 
Operator 



Wbrk 
Provider 



Supervision 



Total Crew 
Trainees Size 



liQigrth 

of Training 



Trainee 
Base Wages 



to 



BAY AREA 


OCC Bay 


Knowland Park 


Union— 


60 


6-7 


1 nine- 


$3.35 




Area Caiter 


Zoo, East Bay 


Alaneda 






month cycle 








Regional Parks 


Building 














District, 


Trades Council 






1 six-month 








Merritt 


and Work 






cycle 








College, OOC 


Providers 










CLEVELAND 


Friendly Inn 


rnnpx>fit 


Union- 


39 


6-7 


2 nine- 


$3.35 




Settlement House 


Groups, 


Selected by 






month cycles 








Private 


Friendly Inn 














Homeowners, 
















Local 
















Businesses 












DALLAS 


Dallas Hcxising 


DHA 


Nonunion— 


43 


3-5* 


five- to six- 


$4.00 




AuthDrity (EHA) 




Ejdsting KIA 






month cycles 










Staff 










HOUSTON 


Housing Authority 


Private 


Nonunion — 


47 


3-4* * 


six-month cycles. 


$4.32 




of the City of 


Cdntractors 


Private 






later reduced to 






Housing (HACK) 


Vforking on 


Contractors 






three months. 








HACH projects 








then to 
















two months 





'Occasionally not organized in crews 

** Originally not organized into crews, later organized into crews of 3 to 4 traJjjees 



FRir 



O i 



placement and reduced attrition, placement rates greatly in- 
creased • 

Cleveland^ Ohio 

In Cleveland, Friendly Inn Settlement House served as the VICI 
program operator, conducting two nine-month training cycles with 
three six- or seven-member crews for a total enrollment of 39 
youth. Each crew was to receive three months of training in each 
of three skill areas: painting, carpentry and plumbing. 
Trainees were paid minimum wage. 

JTPA funds were used to suppo-^t trainee recruitment, eligibility 
determination and certification services and to pay the super- 
visor/instructor salaries. All supervisors were union journeymen 
referred to Friendly Inn by their locals. 

United Way provided funding for a counselor who would be respon- 
sible for making referrals to support services, counseling 
trainees, performing administrative tasks, and doing job develop- 
ment and placement. Local foundation funds supported the program 
coordinator position. Work projects were provided by a wide 
range of nonprofit groups (including Friendly Inn), private 
homeowners and one local business. The trainees' wages were paid 
by Friendly Inn, which was reimbursed by work providers for work 
performed. 

The Cleveland program's most outstanding feature was its strong 
commitmen-H to the trainees. Friendly Inn Settlement House, the 
only social services agency that has operated a VICI program, 
insisted that the youth receive high quality training and that 
the trainees be enabled to secure jobs following training. The 
major difficulty was securing appropriate and sufficient work- 
sites. 

Dallas, Texas 

The Dallas VICI program operator was the Dallas Housing Authority 
(DHA). Unlike the Bay Area and Cleveland programs, whose crews 
were organized in cycles, Dallas phased in a new crew approxi- 
mately every two months. While recruitment was originally a City 
of Dallas responsibility, it soon became a DHA one. Trainees 
were selected without regard to previous work experience, 
educational attainment or criminal justice background. During 
the Dallas demonstration, 43 trainees were enrolled in the VICI 
program. In a departure from the model, training was five months 
long, though some trainees continued on for a sixth month. 
Trainees' wages started at $4.00 per hour, with some earning 
raises to $4.25 and $4.50 as performance rewards. 

Supervision was provided by DHA. In accordance with the model, 
only the most highly skilled craftspeople were to serve as 
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Table lll.l (cont'd) 



DISCRETE PROJECTS IN THE BAY AREA AND CLEVELAND 



PROJECT NAME 



OUTPUT 



TRAINEE 
HOURS 



CLEVELAND Cycle II 



Furniture 
House #1 
House #2 



House #3 
House #4 

House and Garage 

Settlement House 

House #5 

House #6 

House #7 

House #8 

Garage 

House #9 

House #10 

Miscellaneous and 



Exterio-: Painting, Repairs 
Exterior Painting 
General Repairs (including 
Painting, Carpentry, 
Plumbing) 
Paint Exterior 
Replace Porches 
Reshingle, Repair Leaks 
Interior Painting 
Plumbing 
Plumbing 
Plumbing 
Plumbing 
Remove 
Plumbing 
Plumbing 
Uninvoiced Work 



2,851 
325 
197 



191 
132 
126 
92 
68 
57 
24 
21 
18 
14 
10 
38 



% OF 
TOTAL 



68.5 
7.8 
4.7 



4.6 
3.2 
3.0 
2.2 
1.6 
1.4 
.6 
.5 
.4 
.3 
.2 
.9 



4,164 



99.9 
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Houston scheduled major rehabilitation ^i^.f ^^^^.f ^^ecifi- 
proiects. HACJ incorporated the VICI project ?;\^^he bid speclti 
Nations so that any contractor wanting the work had to include 
VICI in the bid. Th9 contractors supplied supervision Lat^ in 
the program, some trainees were hired directly by HACK rather 
than by contractors. Supervision was nonunion but the super 
visors appeared to be technically competent. 

JTPA funds wei used for on-the-job training (OJT) con.:racts with 
the various contractors and applied to trainee wages. Using JTPA 
funding, SER-Jobs for Progress assisted "^^^^ recruitment 
provided counseling, managed the OJT contracts and assisted in 
job placement. 

The Houston Committee for Private Sector Initiatives ^^SI) got 
the program going in Houston and provided most of funding for 

a pa?t^ime coordinator and "stretch" funds to pick ap the slack 
OJT funds could not be used to keep a crew going. PSI also 
organized and staffed the advisory board and is currently 
involved in institutionalizing the program. 

A willingness to experiment was an outstanding feature of 
Houston's VICI program. HACH and the other P^J^^^^P^^^^^^.^ _ 
organizations marshalled by PSI were interested in pioneering a 
new approach to VICI through the use of outside contractors and 
were committed to working through the inevitable difficulties. 
However, experimentation went too far in some instances, such as 
in the Elimination of crews as an organizing work production 
vehicle; the VICI model was dilute i and had to be reconstructed 
to make the program work. 

Job -lacement was the most difficult part of the program. Public 
assistance disincentives to employment and Houston's economic 
recession left the program with very isappointing job placement 
results . 

THE TRAINEES 

This section discusses the process of trainee recruitment, the 
use of mixed sex crews and the trainees' demographic characteris- 
tics. 

Recruitment 

Overall, recruitment fell in line with planned goals though the 
Texas sites proved troublesome. Houston had the greatest 
difficulty overall in recruiting sufficient trainees for each 
enrollment period. The Dallas effort was the most labor-inten- 
sive and timo- consuming. 

The criteria by which applicants were screened were similar 
c-,ross the sites. Economic criteria dictated by JTPA funding 
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Criteria appear to have been applied uniformly within all sites. 

th^ah°hn^S"„?^,.''^"^= experienced initial recruitment problems, 
™»?^?, 2 £"'°9"^™s eventually met recruitment goals. Siti- 
T?3 i?^T"S"^?°" "^S ^"^^ *° recT<i±t approximatelj 70 percent of 
its VlCl trainees from the housing projects. SER-Jobl fnr 

cS":d IffofS, rdf^r"'""'^! ^^^^^^ Citf of'Soust'Sn <HACH, 
fl^erS co™^^?„ 2/ recruitment, using such methods as 

=?"""'^ty meetings and newspaper ads. The flyers placed 

iLeS?a?e S?scu^si^rr; P-^"™^ ""^^ effective, of ten''gen4r^i?Sg 
s™f f . between potential trainees and VICI prograS 

^Sc^iiJni ill^ staff were originally assigned the job of 
a;d-?rr-S?e^S«--.-^^^^^^^ 

in^ssi''^M?L!'^£?!2 !irr*°a^rh2r?^*r: e""'-- 

iou^?iS housing authority admiSErSions ^iLll ?S? pSblic°^'' 

r2ho^e^^:jei 

K-oSS^^^^ 

jobs followina t?a?n?o« J complete training or get 

LV^f pu? 

popula?ion recruiting the public housing tenant 

reach ?n w^?ch^;;?S^''*^'^ Sjf Fri-andly inn's own conunun??y o^tl 
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demands that would be placed on them. Friendly Inn reported 
fewer behavior problems and a more expeditious job placement 
process with these youth. 

The CCC managed recruitment through newspaper ads and the state's 
employment service. The employment service was a source for 
initial recruitment, while newspaper ads were effectively used to 
fill vacancies resulting from attrition. VICI recruitment 
specified interest in learning construction skills, required that 
applicants be high school graduates or have GEDs, and screened 
applicants for income status. Some VICI trainees were already 
CCC corpsmembers. During the first cycle, JTPA income standards 
were used only as guides. In the second cycle, JTPA income 
eligibility was strictly enforced and the program's education 
requirements were dropped. The fact that not all trainees had 
high school diplomas had no adverse effect on trainee outcomes. 
Throughout, the CCC targeted women and minorities for enrollment. 

For hard-to-reach populations like those in housing authorities, 
the most effective recruitment approach appears to be door-to- 
door canvassing. Individual outreach can be difficult and time- 
consuming but seems to work best for overcoming suspicion and 
distrust. 

Enrollment of Females 

Each VICI site was required to attempt to recruit and train 
sufficient females to at least reach the recommended participa- 
tion rate of 25 percent. Both the Cleveland and Bay Area 
programs surpassed this goal, achieving female enrollments of 32 
and 23 percent, respectively. Dallas nearly met the goal, 
enrolling 23 percent female trainees. Houston, however, fell far 
short of the female participation goal, enrolling only five (11%'^ 
females in a total complement of 47 trainees. 

Based on our previous experience with the Women in VICI demon- 
stration, we expected that the enrollment of females would meet 
with resistance from crew supervisors. Across the four sites, 
however, there were surprisingly fev/ problems reported. Sexual 
harassment was alleged in two instances: in Dallas, where the 
allegation resulted in a change of supervisor and in Houston, 
where the contractor was also resistant to hiring females. 

Although several crew supervisors initially expressed skepticism, 
most became accepting. Two commented on the difficulties women 
with children face in training and would face in the "real 
world." Most were laudatory about the female trainees' facility 
for work that requires particular patiei 'e and care, such as 
finish carpentry and painting borders. The most commonly heard 
refrain was that the women's attention to detail compensated for 
their lack of physical strength. 
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Female trainees at all sites reported that their male counter- 
parts initially tried to instruct them and interrupted their own 
work to help when the females' work involved heavy labor. 
However, most women said they were determined to "hold their 
own." Male trainees at each site corroborated these reports. 
Supervisors in two sites were particularly impressed with the 
women s determination to succeed, saying that they did their work 
more intelligently and learned more quickly than the male 
trainees. For example, because one female trainee in the Bay 
Area showed great aptitude for electrical work, the supervisor 
said she was better able to plan and execute electrical tasks 
than were male trainees. The relatively small number of problems 
experienced by the women in training demonstrates that combining 
males and females in VICI programs can be done succescifully. 

Female trainees' retention rate at three sites for which informa- 
tion is available! nearly equalled that of their male counter- 
parts. On average, women stayed through 82 percent of the program 
while men regained enrolled for 88 percent. Overall, rates of 

virtually identical for women (47%) and men 
(4B*). However, female trainees were somewhat less likely (33%) 
than male trainees (44%) to be placed in training-related 

These results are not surprising, given the nontradi- 
tional nature of the work. 

Characteristics of Trainee s 

demographic information about trainees in 
VICI by site. The profile of VICI trainees indicates that the 
program served a substantially homogeneous population of minority 
(^95%), unmarried (97%) youth. Many (76%) had at one time worked 
-wx pay, but all were unemployed at the time they entered the 
program; the majority (60%) were living with their parents and a 
substantial portion (42%) received some public assistance. 

HfVr^i°J?L^®''®^S'7^^^®,^f*.^^9^' Slightly more than 

half of trainees had completed high school and an additional 13 
percent had earned a GED. The average age of trainees at the 

tittalL^^^ T t^""?^ ^^8%) reported having 

children. About as many trainees reported being head of their 

5^;;???° t^^^^^^J"^^^ primary wage earner in their 

d?S inr;.^ti!??''^S ^^^.P^o^iles of trainees at individual sites 

fi™ H.H ? ^^P^"^ overall profile, some differ- 

ences did exist. 



r«ir,n^oH S '^f.nf'''^ °^ average length-of-stay cannob be 

calculated for the CCC-sponsored program because during the first 
nine-month cycle, trainees enrolled after the start of the 
program could not complete the full training period. Unfortun- 
ately for the present analysis, the CCC-sponsored site had the 
«i?«d^o °! r"'?'" ^^^olled of any site and also experi- 

enced a high level of trainee turnover during its first cycle 
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Table I I. 2 



CHARACTERISTICS OF TRAINEES 
BY SITE 



Total Cleveland Dallas Houston Bay Area 



Average age (years) 


20.0 


19.5 


19.3 


20.9 


20. 5 




(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Female 


23 


32 


23 


10 


28 


Minority 


95 


100 


100 


100 


85 


Black 


88 


100 


84 


98 


75 


Never married 


97 


100 


95 


98 


95 


Loll lA • O* UX^XwlllO 


55 


83 


33 


41 


63 


With GED 


13 


3 


7 


30 


10 


Living with parent 


70 


56 


77 


74 


70 


With children 


18 


22 


21 


23 


10 


Head of households 


18 


29 


12 


19 


17 


Primary wage earner 


20 


26 


14 


23 


17 


Ever worked for pay 


76 


61 


77 


77 


83 


Receiving any 
assistance 


42 


62 


63 


36 


18 


TOTAL NUMBER 
OF TRAINEES 


189 


39 


43 


47 


60 
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In Cleveland, all program trainees were black and about one- third 
were female. In contrast to other sites, a high proportion (83%) 
also appeared to be more independent of their families than 
trainees in other sites; only 56 percent still lived with parents 
and 29 percent were heads of households. On the other hand, 
substantially fewer (61%) Cleveland trainees had ever worked for 
pay than trainees in other sites and a large proportion (62%) 
of the trainees had completed high school. Cleveland trainees 
reported receiving some type of public assistance. In short, 
trainees in Cleveland exhibited a mixed profile. While a high 
proportion had completed high school and many were independent of 
their families, few had been able to translate these factors into 
economic independence. 

While Cleveland's profile differs from those of other sites by 
exhibiting higher proportions of trainees in selected demographic 
and economic categories, the Bay Area trainee profile is excep- 
tional for its low proportions of trainees in the same catego- 
ries. For example, in contrast to the 100 percent minority 
enrollment in the other communities, only 85 percent of Bay Area 
trainees were minority. In addition, receipt of public assis- 
tance was reported by only 18 percent of Bay Area trainees. Few 
trainees (10%) in this site reported having children and few 
(17%) characterized themselves as the primary wage earner in 
their families; however, a substantial proportion (83%) reported 
having worked for pay. 

Trainee profiles in the two Texas sites are much more consistent 
with the overall profile, but even in these sites, a few differ- 
ences warrant attention. Dallas, as noted in the brief descrip- 
tion of its program, chose to recruit trainees without regard to 
levels of academic achievement. As a result, only one- third of 
Dallas trainees had graduated from high school; an additional 7 
percent had earned a GED. At the same time, a large share (77%) 
of Dallas trainees re:nained in their parents' households and only 
14 percent characterized themselves as their family's primary 
wage earner. 

In addition to the proportionately few women enrolled, the 
Houston program's distinctive trainee characteristics are found 
in the high proportion of black trainees enrolled (98%)^, the 
large number of trainees (30%) who had earned a GED, and the 
relatively low level (36%) of trainees who reported receiving 
public assistance. 

We saw many similarities across sites in the type of trainees 
enrolled in the VICI demonstration. Although important differ- 
ences that may have ultimately affected program results do exist 
between sites, the program generally attracted the type of 



2 Nearly matching the 100 percent black enrollment in Cleveland. 
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trainees for whom the model is designed: economically disadvan- 
taged 18- to 24- ^"ear-old men and women. 

TRAINING STRUCTURE 

This section discusses crew formation and size, trainee behavior 
standards, length of training, the skills taught and the use of 
classroom training. 

Crews 

The formation of work crews is an essential part of the VICI 
model. Organizing young people into crews headed by highly 
skilled, competent instructors helps develop esprit de corps , a 
sense of responsibility and accountability. When crews are 
properly implemented, peer pressure acts positively to ensure 
that trainees report for work each day and carry their own weight 
in meeting production goals. Ideally, crew members can learn 
from one another. Each individual usually excels at some aspect 
of the work during the training period, and allowing them to 
assume a leadership role in that aspect of the crew's work can 
provide a sense of personal pride. 

According to the model, VICI crew size should not exceed six 
trainees under a single supervisor. Considerable debate arises 
on the issue of crew size. Those directly involved in production 
typically argue for smaller crews, while those involved in 
funding argue for larger crews. 

Two sites, Cleveland and the Bay Area, maintained the crew 
concept throughout the program. By necessity, however, crew size 
varied. Cleveland's painting crew often exceeded six trainees 
because it had to absorb trainees from carpentry and plumbing 
crews that did not have sufficient work available to operate at 
full strength. The CCC's crews also varied in size. Sometimes, 
high levels of attrition among corpsmembers reduced crew size. 
At other times, the unavailability of a crew supervisor 
necessitated melding two crews into one very large crew under a 
single instructor. 

In Houston and Dallas, the crews were often less discrete. 
Toward the end of the program, Dallas assigned individual 
trainees to single workers to do fix-up maintenance work; 
earlier, it had experimented with this approach for air condi- 
tioning training, which involved small jobs in tight work spaces. 
Usually, however, Dallas crew size was three to five trainees. 
Conversely, Houston started without much allegiance to crews, 
having trainees work individually with supervisors xnstead. As 
the program matured, however, crews of three to four trainees 
were used. 
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With the exception of the Dallas air conditioning and maintenance 
trades, the progratas worked most smoothly when crews were the 
organizing ©lemsnt for training and production. The quality of 
training and skill development was easier to track and production 
rates improved when programs adhered to the crew concept. Work 
that was organized to accommodate crews was usually carefully 
planned to involve more skill repetition, which enabled trainees 
to contribute more highly developed skills to the work over time. 
They were ultimately able to perform rudimentary tasks with less 
intensive supervision and were better prepared to tackle complex 
work. 



Reducing crew size to three or four trainees is an attractive 
option. However, the resources to pay for the additional high 
quality supervisors who would be needed to achieve this ratio 
will -not be readily available in most settings. Program costs 
would increase dramatically, often beyond the ability of partici- 
pating groups to accommodate or justify. 

Standards of Behavior for Trainees 

VICI programs traditionally pride themselves on establishing and 
maintaining strict rules of behavior. The genesis of this 
tradition can largely be traced to the strong work ethic 
propounded by the union journeymen supervisors who were part of 
the original VICI demonstration. Strict rules were not generally 
found in employment and training programs at that time; they are 
more common today. JTPA rules governing payment to contractors 
often inhibit the enforcement of strict rules of conduct. Such 
was the case in Cleveland. According to the program operator and 
crew supervisors, several trainees should have been fired for 
excessive absences and tardiness, poor attitudes and/or disrup- 

*° satisfy JTPA requirements concerning 
attrition. Friendly Inn was unable to fire these trainees. Staff 
were forced to become highly creative in handling the trainees 
(some might argue that this was a positive side benefit) and many 
felt that far too much time was expended on disciplinary pro- 
blems. The few trainees who were fired were not replacedT 

The Dallas coordinator instituted personnel rules that appeared 
to be followed scrupulously in disciplinary matters and sanctions 
appear never to have exceeded what the policies permitted. Since 
Dallas had a six- to eight-week up-front JTPA-funded classroom 

component, most of the "weeding out" occurred then. 
JTPA monetary sanctions were not applied, which allowed the 
nS^^^ff, f^^iw^^^^- '^^^ trainees who were dismissed 

piT..^ f^^^K*^ the contractor's overall performance for the 
year. Prior to the arrival of the coordinator, personnel 
problems had wracked the program, resulting in a rash of both 
dismissals and dropouts. Trainees were not replaced— additional 

added to ensure that Dallas would meet its obligations 
in training a sufficient number of youth. The coordinator was 
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initially lenient in dealing with absences, particularly those of 
female trainees with children* As the program matured, however, 
the rules were followed mors closely and less individual discre- 
tion was applied* However, the coordinator closely tracked all 
trainees and worked with those whose attendance was erratic to 
help solve any problems that were contributing to the situation. 

Houston's disciplinary experience was a mixed bag. The first 
contractor fired trainees for infractions that did not neces- 
sarily warrant such extreme action. Local VICI staff believe 
that racism may have been a factor* Although HACH and SER 
intervened, seven of the first 10 trainees were fired. Even- 
tually, as a result of this intervention and changes in contrac- 
tors, the attrition rate dropped substantially. Subsequent 
contractors were more in tune with VICI's goals* In fact, one 
contractor's liaison with VICI served as the director of training 
for the national Associated Builders and Contractors organiza- 
tion* Physical fights, blatant insubordination, use of drugs and 
sleeping on the job still called for automatic termination, but 
the number of such incidents declined sharply. 

The Bay Area had the strictest and most clear-cut rules of 
behavior. The CCC has long been known as a no-nonsense program 
and its VICI portion was no exception. During the first cycle, 
there was approximately lOO percent turnover as trainees were 
replaced readily. Normally, a VICI program could not withstand 
such an attrition rate but the CCC is accustomed to high turnover 
and plans accordingly. During the second cycle, with the 
introductions of JTPA and its restrictions on high turnover, a 
full-time coordinator and new instructors hired by the CCC, 
attrition was reduced significantly. Therefore, proportionately 
more trainees stayed in the program long enough to acquire solid 
construction trade skills. 

Table II. 3 shows the large differences that existed between sites 
in the proportions of trainees dismissed from the program. 
Overall results indicate that VICI programs dismissed about one 
of every five trainees. The principal reason given for dismissal 
was unsatisfactory attendance (13%) but misconduct was cited in 
the dismissal of 6 percent of all trainees. Unsatisfactory work 
was rarely reported as the reason for a dismissal . 

The most striking difference that appears among the individual 
sites is Cleveland's very low dismissal rate. As noted earlier, 
the Cleveland program was highly dependent on JTPA funding, which 
forced it to fulfill service and placement obligations, even if 
that required some relaxing of trainee behavior standards. This 
was consistent with Friendly Inn's mission as a social services 
agency. The Cleveland VICI staff worked with trainees with poor 
attendance records to bring them back into the program schedule. 
Only 8 percent of Cleveland trainees were dismissed. 
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Table I I. 3 



REASONS FOR DISMISSAL OF VICI TRAINEES 

BY SITE 



Total Cleveland Dallas Houston Bay Area 



Percentage* of All 

Trainees Dismissed 21% 8% 14% ig% 35% 

Reasons for Dismissal 
Unsatisfactory 

Attendance 13% 3% 12% 6% 25% 

Unsatisfactory 

2% 3% 0% 4% 0% 



Misconduct 6% 3% 



2% 9% 10% 



TOTAL NUMBER 

OF TRAINEES 189 39 43 47 60 



* Percentages for the reasons for dismissal in Cleveland are 
d?sm?ssed?' '"^"^ '° percenJ^ge Of 'youth 
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In contrast, 35 percent of all trainees were dismissed from the 
CCC-operated VICI program in the Bay Area — one-quarter because of 
unsatisfactory attendance and 10 percent because of misconduct. 
While the CCC follows established procedures to solve attendance 
problems, it prefers to have corpsmembers take responsibility for 
attendance themselves. As a result, the CCC did not hesitate to 
release from the corps trainees whose performance did not meet 
its required standards. 

Length of Training 

According to VICI guidelines, training is supposed to last six to 
nine months, which is longer than most employment and training 
programs. The longer period is necessary because construction 
skills can be complex and often require considerable repetition 
for mastery. In addition, training time constitutes much of the 
trainee's employment experience and trainees benefit from seeing 
construction projects through to completion. 

However, JTPA funding standards and circumstances that led to 
attrition, and other factors often reduced the length of VICI 
training periods. Despite the prescribed six- to nino-month 
training period, only Cleveland provided two cycles of nine 
months each. 

The CCC-sponsored Bay Area program initially began a nine-month 
program in January 1985, which was scheduled for completion that 
September. Trainees enrolled in the first wave of recruitment 
hac the opportunity to serve the full nine months; however, 
trainees enrolled after January served only through the time 
remaining before the cycle ended in September. Data from the 
CCC-sponsored program are further complicated by the enrollment 
of several trainees who were already enrolled in the CCC prior to 
VICI participation • The CCC is a 12-month program and once these 
trainees had served 12 months in the CCC, they were terminated 
from both the CCC and VICI, even though they had not completed 
the full VICI cycle. The CCC later sponsored a full six-month 
VICI program, which began in February 1987. 

Both Dallas and Houston planned six-month training cycles • In 
Dallas, trainees were actually enrolled in five-month training 
programs. Houston began with a six-month training cycle, but 
JTPA contract difficulties caused training periods to be limited 
to three and later two months toward the end of the demonstra- 
tion. 

Lacause of the substantial differences in the length of training 
periods across the sites, it is inappropriate to use average 
length-of-stay as a measure of retention and attrition • Instead, 
we have calculated the time served as a proportion of maximum 
time possible for that program. Results of this analysis are 
shown in Table II. 4. Because of the unique circumstances 
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Table II. 4 



TIME SERVED AS PROPORTION OF 
MAXIMUM TIME IN TRAINING CYCLE • 
(Participants Enrolled in Cycles of 5 or More Months) 



Site 



Average 

Percentage of Program 
Completed 



Cleveland 



86.2 



Dallas 



81.8 



Houston' 



74.3 



Bay Area 



N.A. 



■Proportions were calculated using the total number of days 
between a trainee's date of enrollment and the minimum number of 
days required for any trainee at that site enrolling on that date 
to graduate from the program. Trainees who were identified as 
having graduated from the program were assigned a value of lOO. 
In some cases, no trainees enrolling on a particular date 
graduated from the program. When this occurred, the minimum days 
required for graduation was interpolated using data from trainees 
who enrolled in the same month. Because of rolling admissions 
but fixed completion dates in the Bay Area program, no propor- 
tions were calculated. 

''Houston operated program cycles of varying lengths. The 
analysis in this table is limited to those cycles that lasted 
five months or longer. The later cycles lasting only two or 
three months are excluded; the mean proportion of time served in 
these shorter cycles was lOO percent. 
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experienced in the Bay Area program, this is only reported for 
the other three sites. 

There were notable differences in the average proportion of the 
program completed among the three sites for which the measure 
could be calculated, but a sizeable proportion of the full cycle 
was served by trainees in each. Cleveland, which ran two nine- 
month cycles, had the highest average percentage of time served 
(86.2). Dallas, which operated several five-month cycles, had an 
average percentage of time served of 82. Considering only the 
trainees enrolled in Houston's longer (5-month) cycles, the 
average percentage of time served was 74.3. 

Houston also operated several two- and three-month long cycles 
and most trainees in these completed the full cycle. Clearly, 
however, trainees in two- to three-month training cycles could 
not be expected to learn as much as those in longer programs. 
Training activities of two to three months can provide basic 
orientation and introduction to construction, but true skills 
development and preparation for higher paying jobs cannot be 
achieved in such a short time. 

Skills Taught 

It has long been debated whether it is better to devote the 
entire training period to a single trade area or provide exposure 
to and teach the rudiments of several trades. While many argue 
that solid grounding in one set of skills promotes confidence and 
competence, others maintain that exposure to a variety of skill 
areas enables trainees to sample various trades and choose the 
one they want to pursue following training. In either case, 
youth must be trained in skills for which there is labor market 
demand. The decision on whether to pursue multiple or single 
skills is left to the local program operator. 

P/PV does uot specify a set amount of exposure youth should have 
to any in:iividual trade; however, we do advocate a minimum of a 
few months in a single trader area. Exceptions may be made to 
provide trainees with "glancing" exposure. For example, a 
carpentry crew can benefit greatly from exposure to electrical 
work in the course of building a house. Learning the stage at 
which carpentry work must be interrupted to install wiring and 
seeing how wiring is done can contribute to an overall under- 
standing of the construction process, even if trainees do not 
actually learn how to pull wire. Constant movement between skill 
areas, however, does not allow sufficient reinforcement of 
individual skills. 

Only one site in this demons tra^cion, Dallas, chose the single 
skill option. Each crew worked in one of a variety of skill 
areas, including carpentry, painting, air conditioning, electri- 
cal work and general maintenance. Despite their concentration on 
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one skill area, trainees' skill development was not as extensive 
as expected. This failure may be traced to work projects that 
ware less sophisticated than originally planned. Also^ some 
supervisors' low skill levels limited what the trainees could be 
exposed to. 

The other sites concentrated trainee efforts on painting, 
carpentry and plumbing. One crew performed gut rehabilitation of 
a historic house^ while the other crews rebuilt piers, a reflec- 
ting pond^ a large^ rustic stone and wood pottirq shed; altered 
the interior of a school for office and residential use; and 
built a sophisticated solar house. Houston also introduced 
trainees to electrical work, window glazing and tiling, while the 
Bay Area program included exposure to masonry and electrical 
work. 

In general, the sites found that broad exposure to many trades is 
not advisable. To become truly productive, trainees must spend 
at least a few months on each skill area. By design, Cleveland, 
tried to rotate trainees througn each skill area every three 
months. Work availability dictated that the greatest emphasis be 
on painting and trainees spent the vast majority of their time on 
those skills. 

Despite advice to the contrary, Houston initially tried to change 
the content of skills training as often as weekly. It didn't 
work. Trainees could not practice skills long enough to master 
them. Much of the rationale for this policy was an attempt to 
mesh trainees with the private contractor's and subcontractors' 
work forces — something that had not previously been tried in 
VICI. Subsequent contractors, more sympathetic to VICI's goals, 
combined with more experienced HACK staff to work on schedules 
that would be more conducive to skill development. 

The type of work available is usually the primary determinant of 
skill exposure. if the local decision is to expose trainees to 
multiple skills and the work available allows it, ^""eveland's 
approach of skill rotation makes the most sense. However, 
because the Bay Area's work projects were intensive and large 
enough and required considerable skill repetition, they also 
allowed sufficient skill practice. Single skill content, such as 
that done in Dallas, provides the greatest reinforcement. 
Ultimately, the "best" VICI skills training approach is no 
different than most other effective skills development ap- 
proaches: practice, sufficient repetition, building from simple 
to more complex skills and gaining exposure to bridges between 
skills. 

Classroom Work 

Although VICI is designed to teach construction skills on the 
job, Dallas and the Bay Area included formal classroom training 
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as part of their local design option* In Dallas, El Centro Job 
Training Center provided six to eight weeks of orientation and 
inatructlon in the trades, which each trainee needed in order to 
work at the Dallas Housing Authority* The quality of this 
classroom training was good and instructors were knowledgeable 
and skilled. Basic math and English skills were incorporated 
into the curriculum, which was necessary because Dallas recruited 
without established minimxam standards for educational attainment, 
VICI staff reported that the trainees' average basic skill level 
was very low, 

Cleveland provided no formally structured instruction outside the 
worksites during the first cycle. However, the coordinator and 
instructors later decided that the trainees would benefit from 
more formalized instruction. They designed a curriculum for 
orientation and general background, including lessons to be used 
during periods of downtime. Thnir curriculum employed a mock-up 
to illustrate carpentry and plumbing ^^rinciples, the two skill 
arsac; in v.iich work in the field was most difficult to acquire. 
Trainees were not paid for classroom time. The instructors 
reported that it served as a useful, positive alternative 
activity when field work was unavailable because the trainees 
gained exposure and practice in trade areas for which adequate 
field work was unavailable. 

In the Bay Area, the CCC consulted with the Joint Carpenters 
Apprenticeship Training Council, which worked with the College of 
Alameda to design a cuiriculum composed of technical English and 
math along with construction theory — an approach that follows the 
apprenticeship model. Attendance at the College was required. 
Program staff reported — and interviews with six trainees con- 
firmed — that despite the extra time it consumed (unpaid evening 
classes), trainees liked the additional training. Similar 
training, though not as structured, was required in the second 
cycle. But in this case, trainees complained about the addi- 
tional time requirements, though the vast me^jority remained in 
the program. 

Houston added a required, up-front four- to six-week classroom 
training component toward the end of the final cycle. It 
included instruction in rudimentary electrical work, plumbing, 
carpentry, window glazing and tiling. Since the classroom 
training was added after the fieldwork for this report was 
completed, effectiveness cannot be assessed here. This training 
was followed by OJT instruction at HACH housing projects. 

This demonstration and the Women in VICI demonstrations show that 
structured, classroom-based instruction augments on-site learn- 
ing. Therefore, limited classroom training will be required in 
future VICI programs. 
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WORK STRUCTURE 



Supervision, work production, and appropriate and sufficient work 
are discussed in the following sections. 

Supervision 

Supervisors are expected to have technical skills in the crafts 
they are teaching and the ability to manage, motivate, encourage 
and inspire program trainees. To that end, the VICI model 
demands high quality supervision provided by experienced journey- 
level craftspeople. In localities with a strong union presence, 
xinion journeypeople are hired as crew supervisors/ instructors . 
?wo sites, Cleveland and the Bay Area, held to that standard. 
With few exceptions, supervisors in these two sites were commit- 
ted to the program, took pride in the work, were motivated to 
train, cared about the trainees and their future prospects, 
insisted on adherence to workplacp rules, and invested in quality 
work output. In the other two sites, supervisors were not as 
invested in the program. Some were not sufficiently technically 
skilled; some did not integrate training with an on-the-job 
production emphasis. 

Instructors in Cleveland and the Bay Area sometimes involved 
trainees in weekend work they were able to pick up. The trainees 
were thus able to practice their skills, earn extra money and 
learn estimating techniques. Relationships between many trainees 
and their instructors continued beyond the end of the program. 

One Bay Area instructor went well beyond his duties. He some- 
times interceded with parents to resolve personal problems and he 
con+-inues to help former trainees find jobs. He has also 
st^.isored several trainees for union membership. Along with the 
Alameda Buildinr Trades Council, he brought other union members 
to his project to donate roofing help. 

Another first-cycle Bay Area supervisor insisted on highlv 
rigorous workplace rules and standards in order to bring a 
project in on time. His style initially generated consternation 
among the trainees, but when the project was finished, the crew 
installed a plaque inscribed with their names as evidence of the 
pride they took in their work. Bay Area instructors during the 
second cycle were also skilled and took a personal interest in 
the trainees. They voluntarily wo7:ked extra hours (unpaid) to 
aid the program. 

Dallas relied on existing housing authority staff to act as 
supervisors. Despita promises to use only the best tradespeople, 
the instructors during the first year were frequently not 
interested in teaching and/or were not sufficiently skilled. As 
the program matured and the coordinator and DHA administrative 
staff gained experience in choosing, training and evaluating 
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svnervisors, the quality of supervision improved • However, it 
was never consistently up to traditional VICI standards because 
the supervisors were rarely inspirational • 

Supervision in Houston was provided by the contractors and varied 
in quality. Several instaructors used the trainees only as go- 
fers and general laborers in the first cycles of the prograitic 
These supervisors never brought the trainees into the construc- 
tion process an\ did not provide the instruction and guidance the 
trainees needed in order to learn and contribute to production. 
Since the supervisors were employed by the contractor, not the 
program, production usually took precedence over training. For 
trainees to fully benefit, VICI programs need more of a balance. 
With experience and contractors more attuned to VICI goals, the 
emphasis on quality supervision increased and the program 
improved. 

The variation in the supervisor selection process appears to most 
fully explain why supervisor quality varied as it did. The 
program operator in Cleveland selected each supervisor indi- 
vidually. The CCC selected many of the Bay Area instructors — 
primarily the outstanding ones. During the early stages of the 
programs in Houston and Dallas, supervisors were not so much 
selected as drafted, though the process in Dallas did improve 
with time. Not surprisingly, staff selection based on overall 
program requireirents proved to be a major factor in accounting 
for the differerice between good and poor supervision. 

Work Production 

VICI programs are defined by the nature of the training and the 
amount of work produced; success cannot be assessed in terms of 
only one of these goals. In this demonstration, most of the work 
undertaken in three sites involved housing. 

In Dallas and Houston, the work involved public housing. In both 
sites, administrators in charge of the program were skeptical 
that unskilled crews of young people could possibly produce work 
of any real worth to the housing authorities. In both sites, 
i:hey soon changed their minds. During the first cycle of these 
programs, both administrators would have gladly abandoned VICI, 
except for public statements that they would stick with it. By 
the midpoint of each program, both began talking about the work 
as an outcome; by the end, both acknowledged that the work 
accomplished was real, beneficial and valuable. 

In all CCC programs, work is the focal point. VICI provided the 
Bay Area CCC with an opportunity to enhance its skill training 
activities in the building trades. Among the projects undertaken 
were the gut rehabilitation of a historic house in the Knowland 
Park Zoo; the rebuilding of a large, rustic stone and wood 
potting shed for the East Bay Regional Parks District; the 
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^4= r^f" ^^'^ Merritt College; and the rehabili- 

tation of a school as the new Bay Area CCC headquarters. 
Accolades for work performed were received from both t>^c. 
?J2 °^ facilities. Detailed infomlation on 

Chap?e? '''' °^ ''"^ projects are presented In 

nS?™fl^''? director in Cleveland; production was not a 

^^^^^^ i ''^^ ^^""P^y vehicle through which young 

SoS? trained. Nevertheless, production must be a VICI ^ 

goal. Since trainee wages are generated by payment for work 

sa??s??od eJ^h'^iS^ " P""""'"^ ^^^^ anfcustomLrmust be 

was a ma?or aL«?? ^S'^^k^^ Production 
othe? sites. program in Cleveland, as it was in the 

SiiJ?;!o P^°9^^s produced a large amount of tangible work. 
z«I^nioSr.o™°^® convinced that young people in carefully organi- 
an inSS?r produce. When work production was built in as 

k£ °^ ^ program, even when it was not a stated 

the saSlfctfnrJ? ^rJ^;?'^- ^^^^^^^^^ an Sites talked about 
^hIiroiS'corS^Sni?Ls''''^'"" something, especially a project in 

nioH^.^J^^ Houston and Dallas we>re part of larger 

tS v?ci difficult to identify precisely what 

the VICI trainees contributed. In Cleveland and the Bay Area 
however, trainee work projects were distinct; specific Lfo^^^- 
tion about the variety of projects and the tyoe, quality and^ 
value of work produced i? contained in Chapter hi. 

Appropriate and Suffl r ^ work 

^^o^S^""^/^ work£lV3£., the work should contribute 

wor-k 2 development . there ff.ust be a sufficient supply of 
o°o^o trainees fully occupied. The sites had va??ing 

success in meeting these requirements. varying 

^^?;^7 .-'^^ °* keeping the trainees working steadily and 

building thair skills. Glitches in that pattern did occSr Shen 

8^ id?e un?ir^^ ''^^^ ^^-^ trainees 

sat idle until the supervisor had time to instruct. This 

situation did not recur during the second cycle. At one work- 
oi;?i'o Say/rea spent considerable time teaching rudimentarv 
skills, occasionally placing too much emphasis on this approaS. 

s?ilf?i?2f.-®''^®5^r°®'^ considerable difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient work for the crews, particularly in the skill Leas of 

Snava^Slf hv''^"™?'??- °' P^^""^^ ^^^^ was rendered 

4-^^ 1 ""^^^^ interpretation of Davis-Bacon rules 

that prevented trainee participation. Friendly Inn was ?orced ?o 
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scramble to find worksites. As a result, the program coordinator 
spent an inordinate amount of time finding work. Turnover in the 
coordinator position exacerbated the problem; three coordinators, 
each with a different style, were charged with generating 
worksites. The Cleveland program was structured to use fees paid 
by customers to cover trainees' salaries, but all trainees in a 
crew could not participate in all jobs because many jobs were 
quite small. Therefore, the crews were typically split so that 
only a few trainees at a time were working on a given carpentry 
or plumbing job. Despite the system devised for generating 
sufficient work, there were many instances in which trainees 
earned only about a third of a full-time salary in a week. 

The unavailability of sufficient work to keep trainees fully 
occupied also resulted in Cleveland accepting inappropriate work, 
such as a painting job requiring lettering. Misunderstandings at 
that job site arose largely as a result of coordinator turnover; 
this further engendered customer dissatisfaction and loss of 
program income. 

The first set of trainees in Houston was kept busy, but often 
performed work that was not geared to building skills. HACK 
intervened to correct the problem and built in a monitoring 
system that was used effectively with subsequent contractors. 
Keeping trainees productive was in the best interests of the 
contractor /employer, since the faster the work was completed, the 
greater would be the contractor's profit. A major problem, 
unrelated to VICI, erupted in one of the housing projects, which 
brought work to a halt one month short of the end of the VICI 
training period for some trainees and three months short for 
others. Transportation and scheduling problems precluded 
shifting the trainees to another housing project, so VICI ended 
unceremoniously for them. For the majority of trainees, however, 
there was sufficient and appropriate work. 

Trainees in Dallas were kept busy, though not always with tasks 
that contributed to extensive skill development. Due to time 
pressure, both in the length of the tiaining cycle and DHA 
production schedules, trainees who were supposed to be learning 
how to repair air conditioning units functioned as helpers rather 
than technicians. In most other skills areas, trainees learned 
hard skills and were busy and productive. There was no shortage 
of work. 

The programs understood the pivotal nature of this element. With 
the exception of Cleveland, work projects were managed well and 
lessons were learned from mistakes. In Cleveland, Friendly Inn 
recognized the problems and tried to augment training with 
classroom work (discussed earlier in the report), but could not 
fully rectify the situation due to lack of alternative worksites. 
As Friendly Inn saw, it can be very difficult to find sufficient 
and appropriate work when the program operator does not have 
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eicr\-h?S J? r^*^^ supply. Based on previous VICI experi- 
ence, this problem is more easily solved in locations liVs t^e 
o^X^'^S^; presence is strong but programs are net 

vl^t^^ ^^^^ °^ Davis-Bacon3 interpretation by which 

Friendly inn had to abide. jf * * 

JOB PLACEMENT 

T«5™oi;^ summarizes the placement rates and other termination 

°S °^ trainees by site from one to 90 days after 

Se?e oVaLf ?n ^^^P^°9^f' ' ^9 percent of all trainees 

Pi^J®?/? employment, entered the military or enrolled in 
tl^t^lri !^°^^-three percent were pliced in jobs 

t^^^"" ^^^^ training, including those placed in 

??Knees':f 87%rof'ihn?* "'^J^^^^Y (81 of 93 

Hn?;^ ™ i 1} ° ''^'^ placed accepted positions 

?he Lea of'TrJsS?""^^''^'' r^^- ^"^^ ^ ^^^^ placement rate in 
the area of training is an impressive accomplishment. 

norbrni?^«S®?* trainees who completed the training could 

coild not Ce n^Lif ?• 43 percent of the completers 

one-fi??h ^ll] nfJ\' AS noted earlier, more than 

?n^i«if;« it ^ trainees were dismissed from the program, 

p2?«nn^?^ psrcant of trainees in the CCC-sponsored progrim 
ished fite^esrin^^r'"^^ ^^''^ problems, moving and dimiA- 
pSceni of^raiiees "^^^^^^^ accounted for the departures of 8 

of"m«^?n^^?n^" ^^^^ program barely achieved its goal 

S^PA DaSr?S.SJ''''r* °^ trainees. The rate ot employment for 
nil ?f 37 nK™^^^;???^^^^ "^^'^ training components similar to 
rlioLi"? ; percent; VICI rates exceeded that standard. The 
°r^f!ii o^46 percent is comparable to the overall 

ih^^on^h J? To-i^^*^ similarly aged youth who were placed 
l^lT4 llll T 209^^^^%^!!!'^'?^?' commission for Employment 
oSn«?X^;oK^ ^* VICI trainees secured paid 

considerably more than those in the JTPA system. 

crft^cirti°^v,£^^''®'"®''* °! program graduates is difficult, but is 
Sacemeit ?n 5?r?"K°^^? ^ program. Over the years, job 

placement in VICI has taken a variety of forms and in this 

fnSro^^^^'^^^?' ""f ''^^^ ^^ain varied."" Cleveland's successful 
on«^2!? «ssi9^ed primary placement responsibilities to a 
?ns?mo?n;. TK?^^^''^^ assistance from the coordinator and 
expeSence ihat hiah?''''°^°^ was consistent with previous VICI 
experience that highly competent supervisors will be aware of 

Cleveland, the Davis-Bacon interpretation required that 
all S ?h«^ J^'' of^^^ considerably highe? than minimum wage! L 
SiLS^.^ ^^^^ s^*®^' the trainee category has beeA 

approved, as needed, under Davis-Bacon rules. 
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Table II. 5 



DISPOSITION OF VICI TRAINEES 
BY SITE 





Total 


CI eve 3 and 


Dallas 


Houston 


Bay Area 


Positive Termination 


49\ 


82% 


56% 


26% 


40% 


Placement in 
related area 


43 


74 


49 


23 


32 


Apprenticeship 


(5) 


(0) 


(0) 


(2) 


(13) 


Placement in 
Other Areas 


3 


0 


2 


0 


8 


Military 


1 


3 


0 


2 


0 


School 


2 


5 


5 


0 


0 


Non-Positive 
Terminatioi. 


51% 


18% 


44% 


74% 


60% 


Completed Program 
But Not Placed 


14 


0 


16 


43 


0 


Dismissed 


21 


8 


14 


19 


35 


Departed Personal 
Reasons 


8 


10 


12 


2 


10 


Other 


8 


0 


2 


11 


15 


TOTAL NUMBER 
OF TRAINEES 


189 


39 


43 


47 


60 



35 
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jobs, know construction foremen and be in a position to vouch for 
competence. In Cleveland, for example, former trainees 
^^^^"^ program instructors for advice as they 
J™f changes; Cleveland achieved an 82 percent positive 

termination rate and a 74 percent job placement rate. 

In the Bay Area, the job placement process was not as won- 
organized during the first cycle, largely because the CCC 
traditionally does not emphasize job placement. Recognizing this 
problem, the CCC undertook an intensive effort to improve ^ 

P®^f°™^^ce, funding a staff person toward the end of 
the first cycle who could help one supervisor work on job 

15 most promising (job-ready) t.-ainees. An 
overall placement rate of 30.4 percent was achieved for all 
first-cycle trainees enrolled in the program with 12 of the 15 
most promising trainees placed in jobs. The staff person 
^^fi""! h"* ^^^^ program to raise JTPA funds ?or the second 

t^li ? ^^'^^ ^ coordinator with job placement responsibili- 

: i second-cycle placement rate of 73.3 percent shows the 
value of increased experier>ce in and commitment to the placement 

^i^st-cycle instructor who assisted in the job 
placement effort remains in contact with formor trainees and 

continuing assistance with job changes. The low overall 
job placement rate of 40 percent reflects the fact that fi?st- 
?he CCC°do£o^°Sr''* performance was initially slow. Furthermore, 
the CCC does not conduct follow-up interviews with corpsmembers 

?SCnd^ioL H i« liJ^ely that some corpsmembers 

was not rL?n?«^^ However, that information 

err is important to note, however, that among 

«nnr-f«^. i?®®^ ''^^ ""^^^ Placed, about a third were placed in 
?r!In?^i°wh?^£ programs where they could continue their skills 
training while working. This proportion far exceeded the 
performance of any other site. 

oi^^H^''^ *° a Slow start in Dallas. The 

^nti"^ i"" i^^^ ^^5^^ "^*i^ seve^^l 'n<^nths after th; 

started, after some trainees had already graduated. With 
?o?n H^y^^i? °^*°h-"P needed, the Dallas Alliance^of Business 
joined in the placement effort; however, primary responsibility 
was shouldered by the coordinator. Since trainie job placement 
n«ai?2^Hr ^^lir^t responsibility, the role of superv?so?s was 
s?iii^affe*tJ ''^"^ ^^^Pered by the local economy, which is 

Daiias fchwfn^ ^^""^""t economic recession. Nevertheless, 
waiias achieved a 56 percent placement rate. 

5ih«n*«« was more drastically affected by local economic concerns 
than any other site. Job placement was conducted jointly by S^R- 

Pf°9ress and the program coordinator. Despite Ier^s 
considerable experience in job development and placement and a 
coordinator who learned quickly, the local economy limited 

?na 7rDe?cent^ l^^L^^^^^* Placement rate. Of the remain- 
ing 74 percent, 43 percent completed the program but were not 
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placed and about one-third (32%) were dismissed, left the program 
for personal reasons or separated due to other causes. Since 
Houston was an OJT site, it was expected that the contractors 
would hire some of the trainees. In fact, contractors did hire 
11 trainees, or 23 pexcent. 

The low placement rates in the Texas programs were frustrating 
for both trainees and VICI staff. Both Dallas and Houston 
administrators believe that, in addition to local economic 
conditions, low placement rates were the result of the social 
insulation of public housing. Trainees live and work in the 
projects and are often reluctant to leave them for jobs outside. 
This is a vexing problem that has been cited by housing authority 
administrators across the country and for which no adequate 
solution has been found. 

For example, among the reasons for low placement most frequently 
cited by Houston program operators was the potential loss of 
government assistance benefits if trainees accepted a job. This 
was a particular problem for female participants and for younger 
trainees who still lived at home. Trainee families' assistance 
grants would be reduced by the gross amount of wages received in 
new jobs; food stamp benefits would be reduced and Housing 
Authority rents would be increased, resulting in a net loss of 
income for the families of many trainees. The few female 
participants in Houston with dependent children also risked loss 
of AFDC benefits because Texas reportedly had no provision for 
AFDC benefit continuation to households where the mother is newly 
employed. 

Houston program operators underscored the inherent restrictions 
in placing young trainees. Toward the end of the VICI demonstra- 
tion, a similar program was established, which permitted somewhat 
older trainees to enroll. In an analysis of placement rates 
among participants in the new program, it was discovered that 
participants who were older than 24 had an 82 percent placement 
rate, more than three times the placement rate achieved with 
younger trainees during ':he VICI demonstration. 
Cyverall, the average hourly wage among VICI trainees who were 
placed was $5.79. Thus, average wage rates compare favorably 
v/ith the reported hourly wages of similarly aged youth trained 
and placed through JTPA programs, whose mean hourly wages were 
reported to be $4*15 ^National Commission for Employment Policy 
1987, p. 214). It is difficult to determine precisely whether 
this difference is statistically significant without controlling 
for slightly differing age ranges in the two samples, inflation 
rates and other factors. However, the fact that post-VICI wages 
were 40 percent higher than the reported JTPA wage level Sf^ems to 
indicate an important dividend of being placed from a VICI 
program. 
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Modest differences were reported among those employed from three 
of the sites: Cleveland trainees reported hourly wages of $5.06; 
Dallas trainees, $5.31; and Houston trainees, $4.98. in the Bay 
Area, however, trainee wages at placement were substantially 
higher than in both JTPA and other VICI programs~$7.28 an hour. 
This large differential may reflect, in addition to program 
effects, the higher area wage scale. ^ Contrary to expectations, 
overall postprogram wages across all sites were higher on average 
for women ($6.10) than for men ($5.70), likely because of the 
larger proportion of women enrolled in the California program. 

ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 

In this section, administrative and management issues that arose 
during the demonstration are explored, such as materials and 
supplies, support services, and the role of the advisory board. 

Materials and Supplies 

The bane of construction site work is an inadequate flow of 
materials and supplies. VICI sites can be especially vulnerable, 
since the programs often do not order materials themselves but 
rely on work providers. Such was the case in the Bay Area. 
Early in the program, downtime due to unavailable materials was a 
^rU^'^'i?^ problem in the Knowland Park Zoo project. Downtime can 
be deadly, particularly unscheduled downtime for which staff and 
trainees must still be paid. Downtime is also antithetical to 
inculcating a responsible work ethic and creating a sense of 

T^^ esprit de corps, m the Bay Area, the instructor 
used the time to teach math skills and demonstrate construction 
techniques. The problem was resolved after three months. It 
cropped up once again with a project at Merritt College that 
yri^f^«''4- I!^*®? materials. Again, the problem was resolved but 
It again took a few months. The time was used to review skills 
and technique. 

Si'"'^^f5 problems were not seen at other sites, though it cannot 
be said that work never had to be "stretched" because a delivery 
wasn t due until the next day and work had progressed more 
quickly than anticipated. Such situations were simply not 
frequent enough to be significant. 

A different difficulty was encountered in Cleveland where 
materials were found to be inferior or inappropriate, largely due 
to the necessity of purchasing inexpensive materials. Many homes 

f P^""* °^ ^ ""^^ program for low-income homeowners 
in which paint was supplied by the city. The VICI painting 
supervisor warned that the latex paint provided by the city 



4 "^^^J^^ ^^^^ region has the third highest wage rate index 

in the nation, following Anchorage and New York City. 
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wasn't appropriate (he recommended oil-based paint) and that the 
paint Job would deteriorate within uwo years. It has. Clearly, 
this kind of situation is beyond the control of the program 
operator; however, the trainees learned a valuable lesson about 
using the right materials for a job. A further problem in 
Cleveland was a lack of supplies due to tight budgets, including 
scaffolding and spray guns. This was frustrating for \.he 
supervisors, but not critical to program operations. 

Material and supply flow in Houston and Dallas worked well. This 
is not surprising, since the program operator in both cases was 
also the work provider, thereby enabling much greater coordina- 
tion and precise timing. 

None of the problems experienced by the sites was crippling. 
Like the acquisition of appropriate and sufficient work, the 
maintenance of material and supply flow can be expedited when the 
program operator has control over the worksites; however, having 
these functions performed b/ the same agency is not imperative. 

Support Services 

As Stated in the introduction to this report, the VICI model does 
not mandate such support services as child care, counseling, and 
transportation, though sites are strongly encouraged to provide 
needed services either directly or through referrals. For female 
trainees (especially those with children), support services can 
make a vast difference in their ability to participate in 
training programs. In sprawling metropolitan areas like Houston 
and Dallas, transportation/ driver education can be a vital 
determinant of whether a trainee gets a job following training. 
And for virtually all trainees, counseling can be the make or 
break element for successful training completion. 

All four sites prov-^ded counseling through either a counselor to 
the program, as in Cleveland, or through the coordinator and/or 
participating organizations, such as SER-Jobs for Progress in 
Houston and Merritt College in the Bay Area. Some of the 
counseling in Dallas included intervention with the criminal 
justice system on behalf of a few trainees with pending court 
cases that predated VICI enrollment. Supervisors who established 
mentoring relationships with trainees were an important source of 
counseling, as often happens in the VICI program crew structure. 

In addition to tools, boots and all safety gear, the Bay Area 
site provided counseling, physical training, driver education, 
health services, career development information and extensive 
education enhanc3ment through GED preparation and conducted 
technical training-related education classes described in the 
classroom training portion of this chapter. The CCC did not 
provide child care services. Participation in the available 
services (standard in some form for all CCC corpsmembers ) is 
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required. This entails substantial time commitments on the part 
of trainees, since services are most often scheduled before 
and/or after working hours. While recognizing the benefits 
afforded by these services, several trainees expressed dissatis- 
faction with devoting the time that participation required. 

Cleveland had a policy of attempting to provide any reasonable 
service the trainees needed. Child care, health, career develop- 
ment and transportation assistance were frequently used services. 
Tutoring for apprenticeship entrance tests was also provided, 
though subsequent confusion over testing dates rendered the 
effort inapplicable at that time. 

The Dallas program expended considerable time and energy to 
ensure that trainees would receive all pos'sible services. Driver 
education, child care, basic skills education (see classroom 
training section) and equipment, such as tools and work shoes, 
were made available. Houston provided a set of starter tools to 
all trainees and offered child care and transportation assist- 
ance, but trainees did not use thesG services. If Houston's 
public transportation system had been routed differently, 
trainees laid off from one project may have been able to transfer 
to another, but under the existing system, transportation support 
was irrelevant. 

Advisory Board 

While not a mandatory element of the VICI model, the advisory 
board has the potential to play a vital role, it can be used as 
a sounding board, a planning body, a problem-solving resource 
and/or a political leveraging instrument. Establishing an 
effective board and keeping it alive, however, is a time-consum- 
ing task that some program operators considered more trouble than 
it was worth. Many did not see the board as integral to the 
overall effort, as was the case in the Bay Area, where no formal 
advisory body was established. However, the CCC consulted 
regularly with all key actors in the program during the demon- 
stration. After the demonstration concluded, the CCC decided 
that a formal board would have been helpful and is forming one 
for its ongoing VICI operations. 

In Houston, the advisory board was convened by the Private Sector 
Initiatives (PSI) organization with two purposes: determining 
how VICI could be expanded to other parts of Houston and helping 
make job connections for VICI graduates. The board met several 
times, but a combination of changes in PSi staffing and shifting 
priorities due to the economic downturn put the board on hold. 
Unfortunately, this happened before any trainees graduated. Had 
the board remained intact, it is possible that more VICI Gradu- 
ates would have obtained jobs through the efforts of the board. 
Recently, PSI determined that the board should be reconstituted 
and reactivated to help plan for project continuation. 
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Cleveland formed an advisory board, but held only one meeting 
before the program operator decided that VICI goals could better 
be achieved by working with board members individually. It 
appears that this decision may not have been for the best. While 
we can only speculate on improvements that an active board might 
have produced, there is reason to believe that Cleveland's two 
major problems — insufficient work availability and JTPA perform- 
ance-based contract requirements that penalize programs for 
attrition — might have been better tackled by a board. The 
Cleveland VICI program performed well in job placement; the 
absence of an advisory board did not appear to hurt the program 
in that area. 

Dallas, on the other hand, had an active advisory board, which 
turned out to be invaluable. During the course of the demonstra- 
tion, Dallas' JTPA program and the city structure under which 
JTPA operates experienced a high number of key staff changes; all 
too often, by the time problems were identified and corrective 
measures were planned, staff turnover postponed their implementa- 
tion, thus hindering effective operations. Only the advisory 
board, which periodically invited an activist representative from 
the local sponsoring foundation to participate and contribute, 
was able to provide continuity and support to the program 
operator. In addition, the board helped with recruitment efforts 
and served as a forum for solving problems. 

Advisory board formation and use was mixed, but showed suffi- 
ciently strong potential that inclusion of local advisory boards 
will be a mandatory element of the VICI model in the future. 

INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

The factors involved in continuation are complex and go well 
beyond a demonstration of program success. They may include 
funding priorities, program image, local political issues, 
ability of agencies to work together (which is affected by other 
issues, not just VICI) and participating organizations' missions • 
Some or all of these factors have influenced the decision about 
program institutionalization in this demonstration. 

While not every good VICI program has been institutioi lized — 
i.e., continued after support by national organizations is 
withdrawn — more than half of the 22 VICI demonstration programs 
continued beyond the demonstration period and ten continue to 
exist today. A major challenge for any successful youth-serving 
program is whether it can secure support for its continuation. 
The Houston and Bay Area sites have continued operations; Dallas 
has concluded its program, but is contemplating reactivation. 
Only Cleveland has determined that it will he unable to continue 
its VICI program. 
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The Dallas program, which may be revived, is an excellent example 
of a good VICI program that has not continued but has left a 
legacy. Broader lessons learned from the Dallas VICI experience 
seem to have promoted institutional changes in attitude. VICI 
represented a major change in emphasis for the Housing Authority. 

Prior to VICI, the Dallas Housing Authority concentrated its time 
and attention almost exclusively on the physical plant. Getting 
the facilities in shape, improving maintenance activities and 
snaping up general management precluded the authority's focusing 

residents' needs beyond safe, decent housing. By the time 
VICI came to Dallas, sufficient progress had been made to allow 
expansion of the authority's focus to training and employment 
activities; VICI served as the vehicla for this expansion. Not 
only was a large amount of work produced, more than half of 
employed VICI graduates were able to leave public housing 
according to DHA staff. And Dallas was able to show that 'public 
housing residents, even those with minimal education, can benefit 
from a demanding skills training program. Yet the program has 
not been continued. Relations between some of the participatina 
organizations were strained by the necessity for flexibility in"' 
operating VICI and each organization was itself strfiined by 
program necessities very different -rom those to which they were 
accustomed. After a collective sigh of relief, these agencies 
are now contemplating a new chapter for VICI in Dallas. The citv 
has expressed interest in reactivating the program because VICI 
provided a way to reach a population the JTPA program had 
previously been unable to serve effectively, whether VICI is or 

iLJ°?/!^S?^y!t®'^'.'*'^? Planning to continue its involve- 

ment: m activities to improve the overall quality of life for its 
residents . 



Cleveland's failure to institutionalize VICI was a disappoint- 
ment. Despite high job placement rates and the strong desire of 
Friendly Inn and the JTPA agency to continue operating VICI the 
program operator suffered from JTPA payment methods that often 
cause cash flow problems for small organizations. Ultimately 
Friendly Inn decided it could not continue to operate a program 
as complex as VICI under those conditions. Since the conclusion 
of the demonstration, the Cleveland JTPA has addressed the 
problems that produced delay in reimbursement to contractors. 
2^V?® P^°9^^ been institutionalized, it would have continued 
to face the problem of obtaining work. There is no ready 
?2 this problem for Friendly Inn, whose primary mission 

is^providing social rather than physical services to the commun- 

I^L^?L>''®^ program has been institutionalized. The CCC's foray 
into JTPA collaboration has proved successful; the Bay Area CCC 
sees in VICI the opportunity for intensified skill trainina in 
ways consonant with the corps' mission, producin., corpsmembers 
with marketable skills and enhancing the Bay Area CCC's public 
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image. The CCC program iias also been exploring avenues to link 
effectively with other organizations in order to broaden itc 
range of services and statewide support. 

As the CCC's first attempt to work with JTPA, VICI serves as a 
model for future collaboration efforts. Because of the VICI 
experience and related CCC policies, the Bay Area is exploring 
ways to expand job placement activities to other corpsmembers , 
has already established e formal advisory board tor another 
project and is currently establishing a formal VICI advisory 
board. It is too early to tell if the CCC will incorporate 
specific skills training tied to job placement in other CCC 
centers. One possibility be .ng discussed is the use of VICI as a 
reward for corpsmembers who perform well, allowing them to leave 
the CCC with either a job or an 5 creased likelihood of obtaining 
a job due to good work habits and specific marketable skills. 

Institutionalization of VICI in Houston has proceeded despite the 
poor job placement results because political support for the 
program has been strong. The Housing Auaority of the City of 
Houston (HACH) cx'^eated a nonprofit subr liary corporation. The 
HACK Institute, to house VICI and other HACH-sponsored training 
programs. As in Dallas, the HACH administration had concentrater' 
primarily on the physical improvement ar*^ management of its 
plant. Tlrnrough VICI institutionalization and the other programs 
operated under the auspices of the HACH Institute, the Housing 
Authority is more agressively attempting to attack the lack of 
skills and other preparation for work force participation that 
are characteristic of its residents. Houston has already tried 
adapting the VICI program to a somewhat older target population — 
reportedly with great success. VICI program length has been 
increased to four months' duration. 

Overall, the institutionalization of these VICI sites was carried 
out with about the same rate of success as seen in previous VICI 
demonstrations. Given the range of local factors that affect 
project continuation, we believe this 50 to 60 percent institu-- 
tionalization rate may represent a reasonable benchmark by which 
to gauge future demonstration efforts. Given the reduced level 
of national funding involved, it also indicates that effective 
strategies for local i**stitutionalization can be devised that go 
beyond the continued infusion of national monies into local 
operations. 
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III. VMiUE OF WORK 



One of ViCl's two major goals is to produce tangible conununity 
improvements in housing or public facilities in low-income areas. 
This chapter discusses some of the physical improvements made 
during the VICI demonstration and examines selected discrete 
projects in detail. 

Any discussion of work valuation in the VICI program must be set 
in the context of the work's relationship to VICI's training and 
placement strategy. The VICI model makes it possible for 
economically disadvantaged youth to enter the mainstream labor 
market by improving their work skills and attitudes to work, and 
by providing connections to employers or hiring halls. The 
primary training vehicle for accomplishing these goals is paid 
work rather than classroom study. 

THE PURfOSE of WORK VALUATION 

Work valuation places a dollar value on the tangible output of 
the program. This consists of estimating the production cost as 
if the work were done by the most likely unsubsidized or "market" 
source of labor. This dollar value represents a major benefit of 
the program beyond the value of the training and is an important 
offsfcb to program cost. By converting the total dollar value of 
projects to value produced per trainee hour^ it is possible to 
compare the productivity of project workers with that of regular 
workers. The higher the per-hour value ^ the more productively 
efficient the project workers. 

In addition to the factors that affect the productivity of most 
work projects, such as supervision quality, worker morale^ and 
work disruptions^ training programs bear the additional cost of 
trainee learning, some of which shows up directly as a loss of 
productivity. Thus, the difference between the hourly cost of 
the market worker and the hourly value produced by the trainee 
represents two costs^ productive inefficiency and training. 
Training cost is of special interest because^ in seeking bo 
manage losses in productivity, project directors must consider 
the value of the training as manifested in either subsequently 
improved productivity or an increase in the future earnings 
ability of the trainee. 

PRODUCTIVITY AND VICI GOALS 

VICI training seeks improvement in two areas: work attitudes and 
work skills. To many future employers, developing good work 
attitudes is more important than skill training. These employers 
expect to teach work skills when hiring new employees at the 
apprenticeship or pre-apprenticeship level; however, they view 
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work attitude as indicative of character. The VICI concept is 
that work skills and work attitudes are mutually reinforcing: as 
personal skills develop, attitudes change. A growing sense of 
efficacy builds pride, and meeting goals as a team builds a sense 
of interdependence. A finished visible product provides a 
lasting feeling of accomplishment that reinforces the value of 
work to each trainee. To be consistent with this view, produc- 
tivity should be a primary consideration in every training deci- 
sion. The following principles guide this decision-making 
process : 

o Skills training has an immediate cost in loss of 
production; however, the training cost can be 
recovered if the skills make the trainees more 
productive; over time, the worksite will benefit 
from the additional productivity. 

o Inadequate or incomplete skill training will have 
a cost, but may not result in increased produc- 
tivity. 

o Skill training that is not immediately applicable 
to the work at hand is not as easily learned or 
retained; the loss in production is greater than 
if the training took place when the skill was 
needed. 

Site Descriptions 

Work valuation was conducted in the Bay Area and Cleveland. In 
the Bay Area, work was performed for public agencies, several 
California regional park systems and the Knowland Park Zoo in 
Oakland. Only five projects were undertaken, but all were large- 
scale — ranging from a house rehabilitation project with more than 
14,000 trainee hours to a project that built picnic tables with 
just under 1,000 hours. The trainees' wages were paid by the 
CCC. 

The Cleveland work projects were more numerous. They were also 
much smaller, excepting work perf^^rmed for Friendly Inn Settle- 
ment House, the program operator, and one project that continued 
for two years. Time invested ranged from 374 trainee hours down 
to 10 hours or less. Work was perfoimed for individuals and 
organizations who agreed to pay an amount based on an advance 
estimate made by the program coordinator or an instructor. In 
most cases, the price was promotional, i.e., below the market 
rate. These fees were the source of the Cleveland trainees' 
wages. Projects in both sites are listed by type of work and 
size in Table III.l. 
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placement and reduced attrition, placement rates greatly in- 
creased. 

Cleveland^ Ohio 

In Cleveland, Friendly Inn Settlement House served as the VICI 
program operator, conducting two nine-month training cycles with 
three six- or Swven-member crews for a total enrollment of 39 
youth. Each crew was to receive three months of training in each 
of three skill areas: painting, carpentry and plumbing. 
Trainees were paid minimum wage. 

JTPA funds were used to support trainee recruitment, eligibility 
determination and certification services and to pay the super- 
visor/instructor salaries. All supervisors were union journeymen 
referred to Friendly Inn by their locals. 

United Way provided funding for a counselor who would be respon- 
sible for making referrals to support services, counseling 
trainees, performing administrative tasks, and doing job develop- 
ment and placement. Local foundation funds supported the program 
coordinator position. Work projects were provided by a wide 
range of nonprofit groups (including Friendly Inn), private 
homeowners and one loc^ business. The trainees' wages were paid 
by Friendly Imi, which was reimbursed by work providers for work 
performed. 

The Cleveland program's most outstanding feature was its strong 
commitment to th9 trainees. Friendly Inn Settlement House, the 
only social services agency that has operated a VICI program, 
insisted that the youth receive high quality training and that 
the trainees be enabled to secure jobs following training. The 
major difficulty wac securing appropriate and sufficient work- 
sites. 

Dallas, Texas 

The Dallas VICI program operator was the Dallas Housing Authority 
(DHA). Unlike the Bay Area and Cleveland programs, whose crews 
were organized in cycles, Dallas phased in a new crew approxi- 
mately every two months. While recruitment was originally a City 
of Dallas responsibility, it soon became a DHA one. Trainees 
were selected without regard to previous work experience, 
educational attainment or criminal justice background. During 
the Dallas demonstration, 43 trainees were enrolled in the VICI 
program. In a departure from the model, training was five months 
long, though some trainees continued on for a sixth month. 
Trainees' wages started at $4.00 per hour, with some earning 
raises to $4.25 and $4.50 as performance rewards. 

Supervision was provided by DHA. In accordance with the model, 
only the most highly skilled craftspeople were to serve as 
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Table Ill.l (cont'd) 
DISCRETE PROJECTS IN THE BAY AREA AND CLEVELAND 



PROJECT NAME 



OUTPUT 



TRAINEE 
HOURS 



% OF 
TOTAL 



CLEVELAND Cycle II 



Furniture Store 
House #1 
House #2 



House #3 

House #4 

House and Garage 

Settlement House 

House #5 

House #6 

House #7 

House #8 

Garage 

House #9 

House #10 

Miscellaneous and 



Exterior Painting, Repairs 
Exterior Painting 
General Repairs ( including 
Painting, Carpentry, 
Plumbing ) 
Paint Exterior 
Replace Porches 
Heshingle, Repair Leaks 
Interior Painting 
Plumbing 
Plumbing 
Plumbing 
Plumbing 
Remove 
Plumbing' 
Plumbing 
Uninvoiced Work 



2,851 
325 
197 



191 
132 
126 
92 
68 
57 
24 
21 
18 
14 
10 
38 

4,164 



68.5 
7.8 
4.7 



4.6 
3.2 
3.0 
2.2 
1.6 
1.4 
.6 
.5 
.4 
.3 
.2 
._9 

99.9 
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Project Selection 



Nine projects in Cleveland and two projects in California were 
r elected for valuation and analysis. In Cleveland, Friendly Inn 
requested that several projects be exempted from consideration 
because of sensitive local issues; another project was exempted 
because Friendly Inn acted as a subcontractor and there were 
problems in delineating which organization did what work. The 
largest remaining projects in terms of trainee work hours were 
selected. In the Bay Area, the projects selected were the only 
projects where output could be reliably quantified. 

These selection decisions carry inherent bias. By excluding 
controversial projects in Cleveland, it is certain that the 
projects with the lowest productivity were eliminated. Con- 
versely, in California, building tables and chemical toilets 
repetitively on jigs, the work that would likely have been the 
most productive, was excluded. For these reasons, selected 
projects are not representative of the sites in a statistical 
sense and the values for the projects analyzed should not be 
considered averages of the site work value. 

Work Value Analysis 

The dollar value of the selected projects was determined by 
independent estimators who inspected the projects and estimated 
what the cost of the project would have been had it been built by 
the most likely supplier. There are three general types of 
independent estimators: those who sell the^r estimation skills 
professionally, those who estimate as a means of securing 
contracts for their company, and those who are expert in the 
field but are seldom or never called on to make estimates. The 
professional estimator is usually the most accurate, though it 
should be noted that the professional uses cost structures that 
incorporate union wages and union productivity. Estimators who 
work for a particular company reflect the cost structure of that 
company; their estimates must be judged in view of the company's 
competitive position in the industry. Expert workers are usually 
only accurate in reflecting their individual productivity and are 
less credible than either of the estimators whose bids are tested 
in a competitive market. 

Bay Area Work Valuation 

In the Bay Area, professional estimators were used to valuate 
both projects. The "Wl^ite House," the largest project in terms 
of trainee hours, consisted of the rehabilitation of a histori-^ 
cally significant house that was to serve as both an exhibit area 
and an office area. This project was not an attempt at restora- 
tion, since modern materials were used throughout. However, the 
exterior of the house was finished to provide a "historically 
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appearance. There were many difficulties in estimat- 
ing this work; for example, some completed work could not be 
seen, since structural members were replaced and new footings 
were installed. Also, the union local provided volunteers to 
^^fo.; house, and another group of CCC corpsmembers did 
additional work after the VICI crew had disbanded. 

To get the most accurate estimate of work done, without including 
^^niS""^" .2^ non-VICI workers, a professional estimator who 
could provide a task-by- task assessment was employed. The 
oJ^}"!! J ^ rehabilitation advisor from the City of Oakland's 

Office of Community Development who was experienced in noting 
special problems encountered in rehabilitating old houses. His 
estimates are frequently used by the City of Oakland to determine 
the reasonableness of contractor bids. Because the extent of the 
work performed could not be determined from casual inspection, 
estimator was conducted through the site by the supervisor 
who had been in charge of the project. This extraordinary 
S??™o^ Tt S^°^"^e ^^he need to clearly identify tL work 

performed outweighed any potentially biasing effect. 

^^^T^ ^U^-.'^S'';^^^? contribution had been removed, the estimate 
f,:i,ii i? ? S""^"®^ 1°'' ^""^ material. To isolate the 

lll^t 2 labor, material costs were subtracted from the 

on iho r T^?/°°"^afy of the final labor value estimate relies 
l^.^^l assumption that material cost in the project was substan- 
tially the same as it would have been for the alternate supplier. 

™4-??°°'''^4-^^*!' '^^^^^'^ Park Potting Shed, was built using a 
Sdei /.JL?'". construction technique. The park architect 

added a steel beam in an interior wall of this old style building 

reta?i?L*?^ ^'^^'^^J? "^^^^^ ""^^^^^ ^^^^^Y standards while ^ 
^ave 2in?oi«S ^^^^^^^^^^^ style and charm. The park would likely 
n^rv,!o^ ^5 journeymen carpenters as builders had the project 
coL?i!r^5'«n^rfJ^'' ^i^i' the superintendent^of park 

a? ^l^^ none of his carpenters was sufficiently skilled 

at estimation to provide a credible price estimate. Therefore a 
nn?^?nf estimator was used. The price estimlie f o? ?^e ' 
?n Ju??H ^Jf^ects labor dcr.e by journeymen paid union scale 
iSSitp ilo« ^^f 1° architect's specifications. As in the 

Potting Shed estimate included both 
S ^ and the actual cost of material was netted out 

to isolate the value of the project labor. 

Cleveland Work Valuation 

m?nor^^pn«?^^S T""^ projects consisted of repainting and making 
hin«L ^ i k/" apartment units, painting the exterior of 

patching a roof, reroofing a garage, and tearing out and 
SSi?pd^.^ ^^^"^^ °^ Cleveland's construction trades 

tradJ??ona?iv h T^'^ ^^"''^ valuated. Cleveland has 

traditionally had a segmented construction labor market. Large 
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public and commercial structures are typically built and reno- 
vated by firms who employ union labor. Residential housing is 
dominated by large, increasingly specialized firms who hire 
skilled, but usually nonunion, labor. A third distinct segment 
is composed of builders who concentrate on rehabilitating old 
structures, remodeling or reroofing homes, and other repair jobs. 
Thec.t builders are the most likely suppliers of repair and 
renovation work for residential housing, which is the work most 
typical of the VICI program in Cleveland. 

Cost structures used by professional estimators don't accurately 
reflect the labor costs in this market; therefore, company 
estimators (contractors) were used. To ensure that the estimates 
would be competitive and accurately reflect the market value of 
the project work, two estimators were selected from a list of 
frequently used contractors compiled by the Greater Cleveland 
Housing Network. Since both estimators were general contractors, 
they were able to provide estimates for the wide variety of 
output reflected in the selected projects. These estimators 
provided labor estimates that did not include material cost. 
Since a portion of the material had been donated by the city or 
supplied by individuals and the cost was not available, this 
sepe ^te labor estimate was crucial. 

One estimator was more experienced than the other. While the two 
estimators were in general agreement on most projects, their 
estimates for the two projects substantially differed: the 
repainting of the 61st Street house and the replacement of a 
porch on Helena Avenue. In both cases, the more experienced 
estimator noted aspects of the project that were missed by the 
other estimator — aspects corroborated by information from the 
project instructors. 

Work Valuation Results 

Table III. 2 shows the estimated value of the labor in the 
selected projects in the Bay Area and Cleveland. The estimates 
by the more experienced Cleveland estimator are shown as estimate 
1. 

These estimates represent the tangible dollar value of the 
selected projects. They can also be divided by the trainee 
inputs in order to compare the productivity of the trainees with 
that of the regular workers. 

A number of minor factors should be considered in assessing 
results. One is that the quantity of materials used in a given 
project may be affected by the expertise of the workers. It 
seems reasonable to assume that a greater degree of waste would 
result from the use of trainees rather than journeyman workers. 
However, the difference is not likely to be great, except in 
extreme circumstances. Material costs have been ignored in 
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Table III. 2 



VALUE OF SELECTED PROJECTS 



Cleveland (labor only) 


Estimate #1 


Estimate #2 


Noah Unit #42 
Noah Unit #83 

nuan UIixUo trO oc o 

6lst Street House 
East l47th Street House 
Adams Street House 
East 120th Street House 
Helena Avenue House 


$ 778 
718 
718 
1, 112 
3,750 

400 
1,850 
830 


$ 750 
775 
775 
1, 150 
2,606 

575 
1,900 
1,500 


The Bay Area 


Total Price 


Labor Only 


Botanical Garden Potting Shed 


$44,724 


$19,193 


White House Renovation 


33,399 


11,945 
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Cleveland, since customers frequently supplied materials for 
which amounts and prices were not consistently available- In the 
Bay Area, the professional estimators did not differentiate labor 
and material cost. To obtain a labor-only cost, the invoiced 
materials and supplies of the actual projects were subtracted 
from the total estimated price. If the projects did use more 
material, it would reflect adversely on the trainees' producti- 
vity. The supervisor/instructors at the Bay Area sites say, 
however, that they believe that material waste was insignificant. 

A more substantial issue is the use of equipment to replace 
labor. The estimator used standard industry practice and the 
method of operation of the most likely alternate supplier of the 
output. In most cases, they assumed projects were done using 
comparable equipment, since VICI crews operated in a production- 
oriented manner. In reality, crews on the White House project 
mixed concrete by hand as a training exercise. While small 
savings on material may have been achieved by buying gravel and 
cement instead of ready-made concrete, these savings were likely 
more than offset by the extra labor that was required to mix the 
concrete. 

Furthermore, instructors in the VICI model work alongside the 
trainees. In a significant sense, the output produced and valued 
by the estimators is the joint product of the instructor and the 
trainee. Unfortunately, instructor hours were not recorded in 
the program records. In the Bay Area, supervisor hours can be 
estimated with a fair degree of confidence, but in Cleveland, 
such estimates are purely speculative. For this reason, cost and 
hours of supervision/ instruction have not been included in the 
discussion of productivity. While not considering these hours 
will increase the hourly productivity rates, the ratio between 
projects should not be significantly affected. 

Trainee hours wG-.e recorded to specific projects at both the 
Cleveland and the Bay Area sites. In Cleveland, time sheets 
required trainees to report time spent on specific projects; 
these hours were verified by their instructor/supervisors. 
Trainee hours were taken directly from the time sheets for the 
Phase I projects and from a summary sheet prepared by Friendly 
Inn's bookkeeper for Phase II. Bay Area trainee hours were 
recapped from the original time sheets by a CCC clerical worker. 
Some hours charged to the project in the Bay Area were spent 
traveling to worksites, filling out time sheets and doing other 
duties unrelated to work production. Estimates of th^se hours 
were based ;n information from the supervisors/instructors and 
CCC administrators; no similar estimate was needed in Cleveland, 

Since our interest is in the productivity of the VICI workers on 
the job, estimated administrative hours were deducted to permit 
cross-project comparisons. Trainee hours and cost-per-project 
for the 11 chosen projects are shown in Table III. 3. 
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Table III. 3 



LABOR INPUTS AND COSTS FOR SELECTED PROJECTS 





T R 


A I N E 


E 


Cleveland 


Compen- 
sation Rate* 


Hours 


Cost 


Noan Unit; #42 
Noah Unit #52 
Noah Unit #83 
Noah Units #1 & #8 
61st Street House 
East 147th Street House 
Adams Street House 
East l?.Oth Street 
Helena Ao-'^nue House 


$3.85 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 


152.0 
78.0 
82.5 
127 . 0 
349.0 
233.5 
126.0 
325.0 
132.0 


$ 585 
300 
318 

1,344 
899 
485 

1,251 
508 


The Bay Area 








Potting Shed 
White House 


4.29 
4.29 


2,252 
13,962 


9,567 
59,983 



* This rate includes fringe benefits 
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PRODUCTIVITY 

The simplest method of assessing trainee productivity is to 
divide trainee hours expended into the alternate price estimate 
to arrive at a value of the trainees' output per hour. Results 
of this calculation are shown in Table III. 4. 

While the calculation is simple, the results provide interesting 
information. For example, the first NOAH apartment that the 
Cleveland project painted was #42. The value-per- trainee hour in 
the subsequent NOAH apartments more than doubled — ranging to 
$9.94 per hour. This sharp increase in productivity is almost 
certainly the result of a quick learning curve. Painting, 
especially interior painting with a roller, is quickly learned 
and the later apartments show a level, but higher value-per- 
trainee hour. The other Cleveland project with a value of less 
than $5.00 per hour is the Adams Street roofing project. The 
project consisted of two parts: a fairly standard job of 
installing roll roofing on a garage and the unfamiliar task of 
patching a leak in the valley of a two-story house. The low 
value is almost ^ertainly the result of the extra time necessary 
for the trainees io work on the steep roof at an unfamiliar job. 
Exterior painting projects all fall into a modium-value category, 
ranging from $5.85 to $7.47. Exterior painting represents work 
that is more difficult to perfoarm than interior painting; this is 
illustrated by a value of about $2.00 per hour less than w^»' 
achieved in interior roller painting. 

The Helena Avenue Porch shows the highest value-per- trainee hour. 
This was one of the last projects finished in Cleveland ar^ its 
value may have been inflated by instructor labor contribution, 
since pressure mounted to finish projects before the end of: the 
program. Even discounting that contribution, however, the 
project would likely have had a high value — for a very inter- 
esting reason. The porch replacement technique had been devel- 
oped by one of the painting instructors who noticed many of the 
Cleveland area homes had porches with rotted floors and steps and 
sagging ceilings. He developed a standardized approach to 
retracing the porch roof, replacing the wooden floor and subcon- 
tracting for the installation of concrete steps. This 5=itandard- 
ized approach made it easier to teach the trainees certain 
productive efficiencies, which is likely to have accounted for 
the high value of work per hour. 

Applying the technique of dividing input hours into the alternate 
supply price to the selected Bay Area projects shows the two to 
be in sharp contrast. The Potting Shed shows a value of $8.16 
per trainee hour, while the White House shows a value of $0.85. 
Some of this difference can be attributed to administrative 
problems; for example, work was often held up at tha White House 
to await materials. However, more of the difference would seem 




Table III. 4 



HOURLY VALUE OF VI CI TRAINEE OUTPUT 
FOR SELECTED PROJECTS 



Project 



Work 



Cleveland* 

Noah H2 
Noah #66 
Noah #83 
Noah #6 & #8 
61st Street 
East 147th St, 
Adams Street 
East 120th St, 
Helena Avenue 

The Bay Area 

Potting Shed 
White House 



Apartment 
Apartment 
Apartment 
Apartment 
Exterior 
Exterior 
Roofing 
Exterior 
Porch 



Painting 
Painting 
Painting 
Painting 
Painting 
Painting 

Painting 



& Repair 
& Repair 
& Repair 
& Repair 



Removal and Replacement 
Complete Rehabilitation 



Value Per 
Trainee Hour 



$4.93 
9.94 
9.39 
9.06 
7.47 
6.42 
4.56 
5.85 

11.36 



8.16 
0.85 



Computed from alternate prices from Estimator #1 
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to be attributable to the difference in the way each project was 
approached, with the Potting Shed better coaforming to the 
recommended VICI approach* 

First, the crew concept was followed closely at the Potting Shed. 
The instructor, a carpenter who worked for the East Bay Regional 
Parks District, insisted that he get the same trainees each day. 
The White House, on the other hand, combined two crews and the 
instructors tended to treat trainees as a single group. Turnover 
was high and trainees would be assigned to different projects on 
a daily basis. At the Potting Shed, each new procedure was 
learned on the job. The instructor expected the trainees to work 
as a unit. At the White House, work would often be stopped when 
a new procedure was begun and the trainees would watch while it 
was explained on a black board. Trainees would learn techniques 
they never had a chance to practice. 

Some training sessions at the White House also represented poor 
investments. For example, when pouring the new foundation, the 
concrete was mixed by hand as a learning experience. There were 
no apparent construction advantages, either in quality or 
authenticity (the original piers were brick), so the additional 
trainee labor reflects a training cost without a payback. While 
hand-mixing of concrete illustrates a low tech labor-intensive 
method substituted for experiential purposes, a second example, 
in which a portable lathe was used to reproduce spindles for the 
porch, demonstrates the teaching of a woodworking skill that is 
little called for in the construction industry and is particu- 
larly unlikely to be required of apprentice-level employees. 

Trainee Productivi'l:y and Regular Workers 

Another way to look at the productivity of the trainees is to 
compare the time they spend to produce the project output with 
the estimated time that would have been required by a likely 
alternate supplier. 

The advantage of comparing hours rather than price is that 
differences in wages are disregarded. This eliminates the 
confounding effect of price differences due not to productivity 
but to market secpnentation. A market barrier exists that 
prevents a lower cost supplier from competing in a market served 
by higher cost suppliers. These barriers may be legislative, as 
in the Davis-Bacon legislation, or may stem from capital and 
equipment requirements that some firms cannot meet. The disad- 
vantage is that comparing hours also eliminates differences in 
wages that do reflect differences in productivity. 

Compensation rates, based on both wages and fringe benefits, that 
the most likely alternate supplier craftsman would have used for 
projects in this analysis are: 
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All Cleveland — $11.36 
The White House — $10.58 
The Potting Shed — $19.39 



Table III. 5 shows that the most striking bit of information is 
that the Potting Shed's relatively high hourly value ($8.16) 
reflects a productivity rate of 44 percent. This comparison with 
a union carpenter reflects a reasonable degree of productivity 
(as shown in Table III. 4) for newcomers to a complicated craft, 
albeit newcomers under a skilled instructor. 

Comparing this number with the 80 plus productivity of the 
interior painting (after the first unit showed 43 percent 
productivity) gives an appreciation of the extent to which the 
learning curve is more rapid in the simpler, more repetitive 
tasks involved in painting similar units. 

Productivity and Program Wages 

final method we used to valuate the work was to compare the 
pe-centages of productivity with the value-per-trainee hour and 
the trainee compensation rate. At relatively low rates of 
productivity, the value produced per trainee hour was adequate to 
pay trainee wages. 

The Cleveland program was designed o that program income, i.e., 
the fees charged for the work perfox.aed, would pay trainees' 
wages. The workability of this approach depends on accurate 
estimates and prompt payment; at botto-n line, the trainees' 
production must have a value equalling or exceeding their 
compensation, i.e., wages plus fringe benefits. 

By this measure, the Cleveland program was extremely viable, with 
every project showing a surplus. As indicated in Table III. 6, 
even the Adams Street roofing project, the ler ^ productive 
project at 40 percent, yielded a value that exceeded the compen- 
sation rate. In the Bay Area, where trainee wages were subsi- 
dized by the state of California through the CCC, one project 
showed results simile., to those in Cleveland, while the other 
clearly needed the wage subsidization. One can speculate as to 
how strongly the need to cover wages from program revenu would 
have increased productivity at the White House. 

Quality Corsic'erations 

VICI programs have always insisted on professional quality work 
and this program was no exception. The weathering that took 
place during the interval between the project work and the 
evaluation often r de it difficult to determine the quality d: 
the projects; however, the interval did provide an opportunity 
for valuators to see hew durable the work was. 
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Table III. 5 



COMPARISON OF HOURLY PRODUCTIVITY BETWEEN 
TRAINEES AND LIKELY ALTERNATE SUPPLIER 



Cleveland 



Trainee 
Hours 



Est. Alternate 
Supplier Hours 



Productivity 
by Percentage 



NOAH #42 152.0 

NOAH #66 78.0 

NOAH #83 8;2.5 

NOAH #6 & #8 127.0 

61st Street 349.0 

E. 147th Street 233.5 

Adams Street 126.0 

E. 120th Street 325.0 

Helena Avenue 132.0 



66 
68 
68 
101 
229 
132 
51 
167 
132 



43% 
87% 
82% 
80% 
66% 
57% 
40% 
51% 
100% 



The Bay Area 

Potting Shed 
White House 



2,252.0 
13,982.0 



990 
1,128 



44% 
8% 
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Table III. 6 



COMPARISON OF THE TRAINEE WAGE EXPENDITURE 
WITH THE ESTIMATED LABOR COST OF THE ALTERNATE SUPPLIER 



Trainee 
Oonpensa- 
tim Rate 

Project 



Trainee 
Wage 
E:5)endi- 
ture 



Estimated 
Price ifor 
Labor 



Value Per 

Trainee 

Hour 



Cleveland 



Noah #42 $3.85 

Noah #66 3.85 

Noah #83 3.85 

Noah #6 & #8 3.85 

61st Street 3.85 

East 147th Street 3.85 

Adanis Street 3.85 

East 120th Street 3.85 

Helena Avenue 3.85 

The Bay Area 

Potting Shed 4.29 

White House 4.29 



$ 585 $ 750 $ 4.93 

300 775 9.49 

318 775 9.39 

489 1,150 9.06 

1,344 2,606 7.47 

899 1,500 6.42 

485 575 4.56 

1,251 1,900 5.85 

508 1,500 11.36 



9,667 19,193 8.16 

57,468 11,945 0.85 
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Without exception, the work in the Bay Area was praised by both 
the recipients and the estimators* The White House was period- 
ically reviewed by Oakland building inspectors who found every- 
thing in order. The Potting Shed, a building designed for 
utilitarian purposes, had an exceptionally pleasing design and 
has fit into its wild surroundings with charm and grace. The 
estimator said he was highly impressed by the quality of the 
work, which is unusual for a building of this type. 

In Clevela- *3, an overall quality assessment was more difficult to 
come by. Most of the work was perfoi^med on old houses that 
needed extensive repair. Very often, the customer was not 
willing to authorize all the work that was necessary, requiring 
the crews to use stopgap measures, such as painting over cracked 
caulking or repairing roofs that should have been replaced. 

NOAH hired VICI to redecorate apartments because it had an 
unusually high turnover in residents and the maintenance staff 
who would usually do the work were unable to keep up. After 
inspection of the first completed job, the manager was extremely 
pleased. She said that the walls were satin smooth and insisted 
that the maintenance staff observe the crew to see if they could 
earn to do as well. Since the units had been lived in for two 
^rs by the time of the estimate, estimators were not asked to 
ess quality. The painting job at East First Street was badly 
flaking in sun-exposed areas. The most experienced estimator 
felt that the problem was due to the long period between paint 
jobs. Grime, soot and oil from air pollution had coated the bare 
wood and prevented the primer from making a bond. Areas where 
the previous coat was not gone showed the paint to be of good 
quality and properly applied. The East 147th Street house was 
done according to specifications and the paint job, even though 
it was also two yearc old, looked bright and had adhered well. 
The paint had been applied over asbestos siding. The work at 
Adams Street represented the VICI crews' only experience with 
roofing. The owner was very pleased with the work and said that 
she would have been unable to get anyone else for a similar 
price. The East l20th house was painted in 1986; a year later, 
the owner was still pleased with its appearance and felt the crew 
did a good job. Estimators noted that the paint was applied 
well. Although they felt the putxy and caulking ox windows and 
cracks WdS not as extensive as was needed, the work was generally 
in good condition. The porch that was built at Helena Avenue was 
praised by both estimators. The design was simple, functional 
and attractive. The painting was neatly trimmed and the struc- 
ture fit well into the design of the older house. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The quality of the work performed by the VICI crews in the 
examined projects was uniformly high. Pride in good workmanship 
was consistently communicated to the trainees. 
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Trainees were clearly more productive in repetitive tasks that 
enabled them to practice; Cleveland crews, for example, were 
found to be exceedini^ productivity levels of 80 percent in 
interior painting. Conversely, the Potting Shed project demon- 
strated that it can be cost-effective to teach more complicated 
skills. Although the overall level of productivity of the 
trainees was found to be less than 50 percent of that of profes- 
sional carpenters, the value they produced was almost twice their 
program wage. 

Therefore, while it is advisable for VICI crews to undertake work 
projects where certain skills are called for repetitively, thus 
allowing competence and the attendant feelings of efficacy to 
emerge, it is not necessary to avoid projects that require 
advanced skills. The higher wage rates of the competitive 
supplier and progress of the trainee in a production-oriented 
program should supply a value-per-hour that amply exceeds 
customary compensation to program trainees. 

Unusual projects, such as the roof patch in Cleveland, are 
probably best avoided. Productivity on such projects is usually 
low and the result is often a low work value with little gain in 
usable skills • A similar situation may occur within a larger 
project. Project managers may have to resist the considerable 
temptation to teach a unique skill and instead consider the use 
of subcontractors, who can often provide services more easily and 
efficiently* An instance where outside assistance was used to 
good effect was the purchase of concrete steps for the porches in 
Cleveland* When training is viewed as the primary objective 
rather than a means to efficient work production, as in the White 
House project, the effects on productivity are significant and 
adverse * 

Overall, all the projects that were examined produced work of 
tangible value. Even the project that represented the lowest 
value-per- trainee hour had a payback of 85 cents an hour, an 
amount that nany manpower programs in the 1970 's would have found 
acceptable. The other projects showed substantial payback and 
all were more than able to generate sufficient value to cover 
trainee in-prograrr wages. 
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IV • CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



The third VICI demonstration was designed to assess how effec- 
tively the model can be operated in an environment of reduced 
national funding for innovative programs. In this chapter, 
conclusions drawn from the demonstration are discussed, as well 
as their implications for future action. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In the course of our analysis of the third VICI demonstration, a 
series of specific issues relating to the model's replication, 
implementation and institutionalization have been addressed. 
Findings on these issues have led to conclusions that go to the 
heart of determining VlCI^s feasibility in a changing political 
and social environment. 

Replication 

Since this demonstration produced the same strong results that 
were found in earlier demonstrations, it is clear that replica- 
tion of the VICI model is feasible in a time of reduced national 
funding. VICI trainees produced work of tangible value and, in 
the two sites where we conducted a work value analysis, the 
dollar value of work produced exceeded wages paid to the 
trainees. Overall, job placement rates slightly exceeded those 
achieved in the two previous demonstrations; two sites and one 
cycle in a third site also exceeded job placement rates produced 
by the JTPA system. Also, postprogram wages of VICI graduates 
were 40 percent higher than those of JTPA graduates. 

Implementation 

In the course of planning and operating their programs, indi^;id- 
ual sites departed from the prescribed VICI model in a number of 
ways. Several of these changes worked well. 

For example, elimination of minimum educatxon requirements for 
participation in VICI was done in some sites without adverse 
effects on job placement, length-of-stay in che program or the 
quality of work produced ♦ If this approach is undertaken in 
future VICI efforts, however, we recommend that operators ensure 
that basic remediation is available through the VICI program, as 
was done by site operators who eliminated c .ication requirements 
in this demonstration* This remediation helped compensate for 
trainees' lack of basic skills at program entry. Achieving the 
fine balance between skills training and production that is vital 
to program success becomes even more difficult when basic 
education is added to the mi however, if a local goal is to use 
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VICI to assist young people with low levels of educational 
attainment, remediation must be included. 

Local variations in crew size were also instructive. Ten years 
of experience with the VICI model has shown that deploying six- 
to seven-member crews is both cost-effective and well-suited for 
training and production. The Standard Oil /BP America demonstra- 
tion disclosed that crews of fewer than three, while allowing 
more flexibility in selecting work projects, have a negative 
effect both on training and work volume. Crews of three or four, 
on the other hand, are optimal for skill acquisition and produc- 
tion, but the cost is prohibitive. Few programs can justify the 
expense of highly skilled instruction for such small crews. 

Classroom training was found to be helpful in augmenting on-site 
skill instruction; particularly effective are orientation ses- 
sions at the beginning of each program cycle and in periods of 
downtime. Indeed, the potential benefits of carefully structured 
classroom training are sufficiently strong that it will be incor- 
porated into the VICI model in the future. 

Some variations on the model that were attempted proved unsuc- 
cessful. Most prominent among these was the use of a private 
construction contractor to deliver the program, an experiment 
encouraged by P/PV. This design it.ft program managers with 
insufficient control over the training process; thus production 
was achieved at the expense of training. Site personnel worked 
dilige ^tly to overcome this problem, but for a portion of the 
program, the contractor's demand for production clearly out- 
weighed the program operator's focus on trainee skill acquisi- 
tion. The program balance had tilted too far toward production. 

All sites attempted to integrate men and women in their crew 
structure; three of the four met or exceeded the goal of 25 
percent female participation. While most now accept (at least in 
the abstract) that women and men can work together in just about 
any trade or occupation, the idea still meets with resis-'jance in 
many quarters. The VICI sites proved no exception; overall, 
however, mixed crews worked effectively. The number and type of 
problems experienced were relatively small and easy to solve. 

The key to local adaptation of the VICI model is ensuring that 
the dual goals of production and youth development are both 
addressed. Of the many pieces of the puzzle that planners and 
operators must juggle when designing end implementing programs, 
the following three factors emerge as particularly important to 
effective VICI implementation: 

o Ready access to work prelects — When sufficient 
work is difficu3t to obtain, site operators face 
severe problems. Staff must divert their atten- 
tion from on-site training to focus not only on 
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locating appropriate worksites but on developing 
alternatxve activities for trainees. This often 
takes the form of classroom training^ which is 
recommended in limited amounts but can dilute the 
program's intended emphasis on training through 
work production. Inevitably, questions arise on 
whether to pay trainees for classroom time and, 
if so, at what rate. One site in^this demonstra- 
tion chose not to pay trainees for classroom 
experience, which occasionally resulted in 
trainees eazming only about one-third of a full- 
time salary, if the program operator does not 
have a supply of work under its own control, 
agreements and timetables for work projectr must 
be set well in advcnce of need. 

A coordinator or director — Without a specifically 
designated manager to oversee and coordinate 
operations, VICI programs can become very complex 
and management needs ca:.. unnecessarily drain a 
sponsoring organization's st*'^ f f resources. 
Support for the coordinating position can be 
difficult to obtain, since few funding organiza- 
tions want to pay administrative costs. P/PV's 
solution to this problem has been to raise funds 
from local foundations for program administra- 
tion. Over the course of 18 months or so, VICI 
programs will mature, allowing sufficient time to 
find alternative funding for the post. 

Controlled a ttrition — Defining an acceptable 
attrition rate is particularly difficult for a 
VICI program, due to the dual goals of production 
and youth development. While high attrition has 
a deleterious effect on job placement and work 
production, an effective production philosophy 
dictates that unproductive and undisciplined 
trainees be fired. On the other hand, changing 
trainee behavior through counseling and disci 
pline is a youth development goal that has been 
proven achievable. High attrit.^on can also have 
a direct effect on program funding. 

One solution to the dilemma may be judiciouts use 
of a one- to two-week orientation of unpaid 
classroom time prior to the start of the first 
work project. During this period, potential 
trainees can be screened on the basis of such 
behaviors as punctuality, attendance, motivation 
and dependability. This orientation can also 
serve as a "rite of pacsage, " explaining the 
program and its standards of acceptable behavior 
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to the youth. Ultimately, those selected as 
trainees will have demonstrated their capacity to 
adhsre to worksite standards; also, if problems 
do arise later in the program, prescreoned youth 
may prove more adaptable to counseling. 

This demonstration showed that by maintaining ViCl's basic 
elements and holding firm to the most important principles 
inherent in the model, there is sufficient flexibility to allow 
adaptations of the model to local needs and constraints in ways 
that do not compromise VICl's established level of effectiveness. 

Institutionalization 



The Standard Oil/BP America VICI institutionalization record is 
satisfactory, especially when one considers that VICI is an 
expensive intervention. Two sites in this demonstration instit- 
utionalized the VICI program and a third is considering program 
reactivation. 



In the current climate of reduced federal resources, it is more 
difficult for local communities to undertake new initiatives; 
however, it is easier for initiatives to continue once their 
success has been demonstrated. 

Over the past ten years, reduced federal resources have shifted 
the point at which local communities decide to undertake or 
continue new approaches to solving their problems. When federal 
monies and foundation funds are available to support the opera- 
tion of new program strategies, local communities tvpically 
invest 2-elatively few resources. Without substantial federal or 
other types of support for local innovations, however, commun- 
ities are forced to commit resources during the demonstration 
period. As a res .at, communities are wary of trying new 
approaches, even successful ones like VICI. To overcome this 
reluctance to commit scarce resources, a community's confidence 
in program outcomes must be strong. 

Once the decision to try a new intervention has been made and a 
program has proven its value, there may be an even greater 
likelihood of institutionalization. Because the vast majority of 
resources have already beeii marshaled to produce the program's 
success, continuation is easier than it was when federal dollars 
supported the lion's share of program costs. 

IMPLICATIONS 



Oyer the past few years, public opinion has shifted somewhat from 
the notion that welfare-dependent or other severely disadvantaged 
people are unwilling or unable to work. New welfare reform 
initiatives focus on the idea that disadvantaged people can be 
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trained, will work hard, and can contribute to the public good. 
VICl consistently demonstrates the truth behind this notion. 

VICI further demonstrates that the public sector is capable c 
organizing and implementing programs that succeed. However, 
implementing programs with more than a single agenda requires 
retninking of the standard approaches to solving social ills. 

Community problems are complex and often interrelated; for 
example, a neighborhood's deteriorated housing and its low lev 
of employment are clearly related. When social problems are 
linked, their solutions should be similarly linked. VICI, base 
on the concept of double social utility, i.e., achieving two 
social goals with a single coordinated strategy, is such a 
solution. As public resources become more scarce, strategies 
designed to deal with more than one concern at a time increas- 
ingly make sense. To effectively design and implement such 
programs, we must view a community's problems as p. whole, not a£ 
isolated issues. 

Addressing community problems more holistically means that each 
community system — welfare, employment and training, housing, 
health, and so on — muse broaden its perspective on how and wny it 
connects to other systems, ^flexibility in using resources within 
legislative mandates rather than husbanding individual funding 
sources for narrowly targeted use is essential. 

Integrated approaches would greatly facilitate use of double 
social utility programs like VICI. For example, the JTPA systen; 
frequently cites aspects of the VICI model that do not conform to 
established practices, such as its long training time and high 
costs • JTPA has the flexibility to designate portions of its 
program to address such "high-risk" activities; in fact, it is 
within the JTPA legislative mandate to meet the needs of the 
disadvantaged unemployed population and coordinate employment and 
training prograiAS with other systems. But increased private 
sector involvement has put the JTPA system under tremendous 
pressure to "produce," resulting in programs that concentrate on 
"bottom-line" results: high placement rates at very low cost. 
These are good outcomes, but the price paid for these results is 
all too often a myopic view of employment and training — one 
disconnected from broad community interests. Therefore, local 
programs are often less open to new concepts and experimentation; 
ironically, this is a problem that private sector involvement was 
supposed to cure. 

Some JTPA systems are, appropriately, willing to try new ideas as 
long as realistic employment goals are established and met. In 
the process of joining with other systems (in the case of VICI, 
housing) ways must be found to satisfy the agendas of the various 
public funding sources. The Standard Oil/BP America demonstra- 
tion showed that by requiring adherence to a few core principles 
while allowing substantial local flexibility on other aspects of 
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program design, a model program can maintain its integrity and 
effectiveness and still respond to varying local needs. 

Carrying out replication of proven models with this kind of 
success and flexibility on a larger scale is one of the major 
issues that must be confronted over the next decade if the 
lessons of past investments in social experiments are to be used 
? 5!? tY®^^ during a period of reduced funding. The recent VICI 

i'^Jf''® provides practical lessons and generates optimism 
about the prospects for successfully replicating VICI cn a large 
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